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1947 PROGRAM OF LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


1. New law to govern public libraries. 


The proposed law eliminates obsolete laws, and simplifies and improves 
the hundred-years’ accumulation of public library laws. It protects 
existing libraries but sets a modern pattern for future library develop- 
ment in Indiana, with emphasis on better financing of library service. 


2. State aid for public library development. 


The proposed law would equalize library opportunity on a basis of local 
ability to support library service. It would encourage the establishment 
of new county libraries and strengthen existing county libraries. It 
would make supplementary service available to individual established 
libraries. 


3. Strengthening of the State Library. 


Proposed legislation seeks a more adequate budget for the State Library 
to strengthen the staff and the book collections in order to serve state 
needs more effectively. It seeks also revision of the law governing the 
State Library to permit it to administer state aid and federal aid for 
libraries, and to bring its law otherwise into harmony with the new 
law to govern public libraries. 


The General Assembly will meet from January 9 to March 10, 1947. 
SUPPORT FOR THIS PROGRAM WILL DETERMINE THE FUTURE OF 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIANA. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF RECRUITING AND TRAINING* 
By Richard H. Logsdon, Librarian, U. S. Office of Education Library, Washington, D. C. 


Whatever else librarians have not done, 
they can hardly be accused of failing to lay 
plans for a brighter future. Along with the 
“National Plan for Libraries in 1934” there 
was almost universal planning on the state 
level. More recently we have had the A.L.A. 
Postwar Planning Committee with subcom- 
mittees dealing with special phases of 
library work. In the work and reports of 
these committees are to be found specific 
recommendations and standards for the 
kind of library service we hope to achieve 
within the next ten to twenty-five years. I 
refer to the publications Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries, College and Uni- 
versity Libraries and Librarianship, Li- 
brary Planning, and School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow. These together with 
“A National Plan for Public Library Service 
in America” constitute a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the development of librarianship. 

When faced with the array of specific ob- 
jectives to be found in or implied in these 
reports the question naturally arises: Are 
these the fiction of imagination of our com- 
mittees or are they attainable objectives? 


I, for one, believe that they are the latter. 
In my opinion, libraries and librarianship 
have never before been in such a strategic 
position to assume real leadership and to go 
forward to new objectives. I do not believe 
that there is any professional group in 
America that has before it the opportuni- 
ties which we find on our doorstep today. 
By and large libraries are associated with 
three functions: (1) research, (2) educa- 
tion, (3) recreation. By chance or other- 
wise, not one or two but all three of these 

* This paper was presented at the L.L.A. and 
I.L.T.A. conference, November 7, 1946. Essen- 
tially the same paper was presented at the A.L.A. 


conference in Buffalo, June 21, 1946, under the 


title “Targets for Tomorrow.” 


functions will, in my opinion, receive un- 
precedented emphasis in the future. Re- 
search has just won a war; education is the 
best guarantee against another; recreation 
promises to be the outlet for the increased 
leisure which has been and will continue to 
be the by-product of our highly industrial- 
ized economy. There is, in fact, such a tre- 
mendous potential demand for library serv- 
ice in these three areas that we as a pro- 
fession may be seriously embarrassed by 
our inability to fulfill our responsibilities. 

All of this adds up to the fact that op- 
portunities for librarianship in the immedi- 
ate future are wide, diverse, and almost un- 
limited. But to accomplish our objectives we 
will need books, quarters, and personnel. Of 
these, personnel is, in my opinion, the ma- 
jor problem. Books and buildings can be 
mass-produced and are in a sense unlimited 
in supply, while the talent and know-how 
for running a library is decidedly scarce and 
cannot be developed over night. Further- 
more, staff is without question the most im- 
portant factor in good library service. 
There may be cases where a library system, 
through faulty organization or administra- 
tion, falls below the quality of its staff, but 
seldom if ever will it be better than its staff. 
No matter how good our program, it is 
meaningless unless we can staff our librar- 
ies with personnel capable of carrying it 
out. And, to make our problem even more 
difficult, we are entering this postwar period 
with a serious shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

I wish, therefore, to give special attention 
today to analyzing our recruiting problem 
and to suggesting possible solutions. The 
discussion will be in general terms but the 
applications to your fields of interest are 
obvious. 

If we are to persuade promising young 
men and women to take up library work 
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we must have something to offer. Just 
what does librarianship offer? We can 
make a good start by telling our recruit 
that librarianship is a profession; that, 
along with medicine, law, engineering, and 
teaching, there is a certain body of knowl- 
edge to be mastered; that there is a scien- 
tific literature of librarianship with which 
he must be familiar; and that there are pro- 
fessional schools offering programs by which 
he can acquire this knowledge; and that at 
the end of the program he will receive a 
degree or certificate which gives him the 
privilege of practicing the profession. 

We can say further that, as a member of 
a professional group, he is eligible to join 
certain associations which will contribute to 
his sense of security and of “belonging’’; 
that in his work he will enjoy the freedom 
of thought, action, and decision character- 
istic of professional activities; that he will 
have an opportunity to study, to think, and, 
if he chooses, to carry on research, and to 
make his contribution to the accumulated 
knowledge of the profession. 

We can say that his work will be inter- 
esting; that he will be dealing with people; 
that he will be participating in the funda- 
mental social process of education; that he 
will have ready access to the best books in 
all fields; and that he will have ample op- 
portunity to expand his own fund of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of literature. 

We can say that as a member of a pro- 
fessional group he will have status in the 
community; that associations with his co- 
workers will be pleasant; and that he will 
normally associate with people of similar 
interests, background, and experience; that 
his work will be understood and appreciated 
by his superiors; and that no matter how 
large the library, his professional qualifica- 
tions will give him the opportunity to make 
his contribution to the organization; that 
his ideas will be considered; and that he 
will have a part in determining the policies 
of his institution. 

It might be well not to stress the remun- 
eration to be expected after five years of 
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college and university training, although 
even here it could be said that salaries are 
improving; that advancement in a growing 
profession would be more rapid than in a 
static one; and that the security of tenure, 
liberal vacation privileges, and retirement 
provisions more than make up for the fact 
that salaries for many positions are not 
unusually high. 


These reasons for taking up library work 
are in a general sense valid, and, if accepted 
at face value, might be expected to encour- 
age promising young people to enter the 
profession. However, if our prospective re- 
cruit decided to investigate each of these 
reasons in detail, he would soon unearth 
some rather damaging evidence and would 
ask some embarrassing questions. There 
are, in other words, some things which li- 
brarianship does not now offer. We must 
look also to these and, wherever possible, 
correct the deficiencies. 

Our recruit might, for example, ask you 
about the courses he would have to take to 
become a librarian. And when you had ex- 
plained the first-year curriculum, he might 
wonder how he could be trained as a cat- 
aloger, reference librarian, administrator, 
and expert in library work with children 
and young people all in one year; he might 
wonder too why there was so little differ- 
ence between the curriculum for a _ pros- 
pective librarian of a college library and the 
person who was to serve children in the 
branch of a metropolitan public library. 
You might also get involved in an explana- 
tion of the B.S. in L.S. degree for a full 
year of work after college graduation when 
the master’s degree is regularly given for 
this work. And, incidentally, if your pros- 
pective recruit actually signs up for the 
year of work, you might have more explain- 
ing to do toward the middle of the fall quar- 
ter when he begins to notice that some 
phases of the reference course bear a strong 
resemblance to the “How to Use the Li- 
brary” instruction he first studied in the 
third grade and had repeated rather con- 
sistently through junior and senior high 
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school and once more in college. He might 
also wonder about the amount of time spent 
in the typing room struggling with space- 
counting and red and black letters when he 
had no intentions of ever working in a 
catalog department. 


Your recruit might also ask for a tour 
of your library just to see what this profes- 
sional work is like. Here you will get some 
more embarrassing questions, especially if 
you have the holder of a B.S. in L.S. de- 
gree filing charging cards at the loan desk, 
typing Library of Congress card orders, or 
checking in periodicals. Of course, these 
jobs must be done in a library and frequent- 
ly it is more efficient to combine routines 
with tasks requiring more discrimination, 
but still you may have to do some explain- 
ing. 

On the other hand, if your recruit checks 
up on what young librarians think about 
their profession, he will uncover .further 
evidence to dampen his new-found enthusi- 
asm for libi*.ry work. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, he talks with a number of assistants in 
a large public, university, or special library. 
Here he may find professionally trained 
assistants not too happy about their work. 
Their probable complaints: too much rou- 
tine, too little opportunity to try out their 
own ideas, wide divergence between library 
school “ideals” and practice, lack of oppor- 
tunity for advancement, lack of opportunity 
to participate in the administration of the 
library. 

All this is by way of saying that we need 
to put our house in order before we go out 
on a high-powered recruiting campaign. 
There are any number of approaches to the 
problem, and perhaps several alternatives 
would be equally effective. It is important, 
however, that we concentrate our efforts and 
focus our attention on one or two at the 
most. For my part, I would like to see a 
concerted and unrelenting drive to separate 
the professional and clerical aspects of li- 
brary work and to secure proper clerical 
support for professional work. Sure, we 
have been talking about this for years, and 
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some progress has been made, but how many 
professional librarians are still doing work 
which could be handled more efficiently by 
clerical or subprofessional assistants? How 
many of you have in the past, or could by a 
week from today, lay before your supervisor 
an analysis of how you or members of your 
staff spend a typical week and what you 
could do if you had adequate clerical help 
to handle the hundreds of routines con- 
nected with library work? 

Perhaps my emphasis on this point needs 
further clarification. We say salaries are 
too low to attract and hold competent peo- 
ple. But compensation will in the long run 
depend on the duties performed. If the 
job requires a skilled surgeon, then the 
price must be paid or the position cannot 
be filled. If it requires a general practi- 
tioner, a registered nurse, a medical techni- 
cian, or a secretary to keep the appointment 
book, the compensation is certain to vary 
accordingly. How far would a doctor get in 
his profession if he failed to make his pro- 
fessional calls because he had to stay in his 
office to answer the telephone? Yet it seems 
to me that far too many of our librarians 
are tied to order routines, cataloging, filing, 
circulation record keeping, and policing of 
reading rooms to have either the time or 
energy to work with actual and potential 
users of the library. 

Our second problem is that we do not have 
enough librarians. But if we were to 
achieve a proper separation of clerical and 
professional duties and establish positions 
accordingly, we could do better work with 
a proportionally smaller increase in pro- 
fessional staff and tap the relatively unlim- 
ited supply of generally trained clerical 
assistants. Perhaps eventually there should 
be special training programs in library 
schools or in business departments for these 
clerical assistants, but that would work it- 
self out automatically once we know the 
kinds of library personnel we need. 

If anything is to be done in this area, I 
believe the initiative must come from indi- 
vidual librarians. To the extent that ad- 
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ministrators are at fault, you will have to 
educate them to this point of view. If you 
are an administrator, then a self-education 
program is in order. In this business of 
separating clerical and professional duties 
and working out better classification and 
pay plans, we are merely applying good 
management principles which have been 
used successfully in many fields. 

Assuming that we can untangle the pro- 
fessional and clerical aspects of our work 
and set up our jobs accordingly, the next 
point of attack should be training for li- 
brarianship. Those of you who have tried 
to explain our system know that it has some 
hard-to-understand and_ harder-to-defend 
features. I believe that you are all aware 
of the fact that the whole training struc- 
ture is under study. One solution, it seems 
to me, would be to go along with those who 
would give initial professional training at 
the undergraduate level. This curriculum 
could, in so far as practicable, correspond 
to the typical undergraduate major with 
the work taken during the junior and senior 
years. The fifth year could then be truly 
graduate in calibre and lead to a master’s 
degree. The library science part of this 
curriculum could also be somewhat shorter 
than one year in length, allowing some time 
for further subject specialization at the 
graduate level. 

Among the advantages of such a plan are 
the following: 

1. It would provide a broader base for re- 
cruiting students at the undergraduate level 
when they are normally choosing a vocation 
or profession. 

2. It would give students a chance to 
sample the field (and library science depart- 
ments a chance to check on their aptitude 
for library work) without being committed 
to a full year of study. 

3. It would spread library science in- 
struction through several years, thus avoid- 
ing the present concentration of work in one 
year. 

4. It would eliminate the B.S. in L.S. de- 
gree in favor of the better-known master’s 
degree for a fifth year of work. 


5. It would provide an approved curricu- 
lum at a level and length that could be 
handled satisfactorily by a larger number 
of institutions. 

6. It would give us a program compar- 
able to training for similar professions. 

7. Students could normally go from the 
undergraduate to the graduate program 
with no more loss of credit than would be 
true if they were majoring in economics or 
education and transferred to another in- 
stitution for graduate work. 

While there would be difficulties involved 
in any readjustment of the present system, 
it seems to me that we should be vitally 
concerned with any proposal which prom- 
ised to simplify the training and recruit- 
ing problem. 

But even after we have corrected some of 
our deficiencies, we still have the problem 
of recruiting promising young men and 
women in larger numbers than has been 
possible in the past. In my own experience, 
lack of information or possession of misin- 
formation about the nature of library work 
has been a serious handicap. Young peo- 
ple simply do not know what library work 
is; and, if they have opinions, they are fre- 
quently distorted by limited and in some 
cases unsatisfactory contacts with libraries. 

One explanation is the fact that we are 
such a small group. With only 25,000 
trained librarians we are spread pretty 
thin in relation to members of other occu- 
pational and professional groups. It is not 
likely that the average youngster will have 
met more than two librarians up to the time 
when he himself is deciding on a vocation. 
While descriptive literature is helpful in 
passing the word, personal associations of 
librarians and young people are most ‘im- 
portant. The librarians of tomorrow are 
among your library patrons today. If their 
associations are pleasant and if you people 
as librarians seem to be enjoying life, they 
will be much more inclined to think of li- 
brary work as a desirable vocation. It 
seems to me that librarians who work with 
the younger generation in school and public 
libraries are in an especially advantageous 
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position to recruit not only for their own 
field but for an expanding profession. 

In conclusion, may I say again that we 
have before us unusual opportunities for 
service to society.. We are working in the 
areas which are likely to expand in the 
future; namely, research, education, and 
recreation. In fulfilling our responsibili- 
ties we shall need personnel of high quality 
and increasing numbers. As a pre-condition 
to effective recruiting we shall do well first 
to establish conditions within the profession 
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which are likely to attract and hold the 
kind of people we need. 

Responsibility for the success or failure 
of our program rests in final analysis on 
individual librarians. The principle that 
“deliberation is the function of many, action 
of one” has application here. Librarianship 
will in the long run be the sum total of 
what each one of us makes of it. If we feel 
that librarianship has been getting the 
short end of the deal, it seems to me that we 
and we alone can do something about it. 


THE INDIANA SCHOOL LIBRARY TRAINING COUNCIL 


The Indiana School Library Training 
Council is the rather formal name adopted 
by an informal group of librarians who rep- 
resent the Indiana colleges and universities 
which have been approved by the State 
Board of Education to offer training lead- 
ing to the two regular library science 
licenses for se*iool library work. This group 
came into existence because of a desire on 
the part of the members to counsel with 
one another regarding school library train- 
ing, problems, and because of a desire to 
profit by the experience and advice of the 
state school library adviser. The meetings 
have been taking place at irregular and 
rather infrequent intervals over a period of 
ten or eleven years. They were called when 
needs seemed to justify them. Until the 
academic year 1945-46, the school library 
adviser was the chairman. 

The special impetus for these meetings 
was the ruling made by the State Board of 
Education in 1935, requiring high schools 
holding first class or continuous commis- 
sions to employ licensed school librarians. 
It is a matter of vital importance to the 
institutions accredited to offer the training 
leading to these licenses to secure some de- 
gree of uniformity in the contents of the 
courses of study comprising their training 
and to establish as high standards as pos- 
sible both for the preparation of the teach- 
ers of the courses and for the libraries in 


the institutions offering the training. The 
Council has worked on these problems and 
on such related projects as the preparation 
of lists of books and non-book materials 
suitable for use in libraries in schools. It 
is a policy-forming body which can take no 
official action, but it can and does make 
recommendations from time to time to the 
State Board of Education and to the office 
of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. It has always been a congenial 
group which was eager to work together and 
was quite in agreement as to what policies 
represented the best interests of the school 
library training program. 

The membership of the Council has varied 
somewhat throughout the years, although 
five persons have remained in the group 
from the beginning. They are Amanda E. 
Browning, until April, 1945, the state school 
library adviser and a member of the State 
Library staff; Hazel Armstrong, librarian, 
Indiana State Teachers College; Margaret 
1. Rufsvold, assistant professor of library 
science, Indiana University; Barcus Tiche- 
nor, until August, 1945, librarian, Ball State 
Teachers Coilege; and Glenn R. Maynard, 
until July, 1946, librarian, Butler Univer- 
sity. Others who participated during a part 
of the time were: Rachel Schenk, at the 
time head cataloger, Purdue University; 
Wm. H. Hepburn, at that time librarian, 
Purdue University; Ellen D. Kistler, head 
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cataloger, University of Notre Dame; Lawr- 
ence W. Schultz, librarian, Manchester Col- 
lege; and also two sisters representing St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods. Marion Grady joined 
the group in August, 1945, when she be- 
came librarian at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

In the spring of 1945 Miss Browning re- 
signed her position as school library ad- 
viser. At that time, Miss Armstrong was 
elected chairman of the Council. On April 
13, 1945, in a meeting of the Council with 
Harold F. Brigham, state librarian, a mem- 
orandum was prepared recommending that 
the school library advisership, in a some- 
what enlarged form, be transferred from 
the State Library to the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. The 
plan recommended that the adviser remain 
a member of the State Library staff in a 
co-operative capacity. 

Later, Dr. Clement T. Malan, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, was 
approached tentatively regarding the recom- 
mendation and was found to be favorable 
to it. On May 12, 1945, Mr. Brigham called 
a meeting of the Council and of the officers 
of the School Library Department of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association to con- 
sider jointly the advisability of the pro- 
posed change. The change was approved. 
Later the recommendations were submitted 
formally to the state superintendent and to 
the Indiana Library and Historical Board, 
the governing body of the State Library. 
They were accepted and the transfer was 


made. Dr. Malan appointed Esther V. Bur- 
rin, whose title in the new position is direc- 
tor of school libraries and teaching mate- 
rials. Starting in September, 1945, the In- 
diana School Library Training Council be- 
gan working under the general sponsorship 
of the office of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

On February 18, 1946, Frances Henne, in- 
structor in library science at the University 
of Chicago, met with the Council in the 
capacity of consultant. She concurred in 
the policies which the Council has set up, 
especially in the following particulars: 

1. Institutions now giving undergraduate 
school library training in Indiana should 
continue to offer the training on the un- 
dergraduate level. 


2. These institutions should continue to 
work independently of the graduate library 
schools. 

3. These institutions should not grant 
library science degrees. 

4, The courses in school library training 
should constitute an integral part of the 
undergraduate curriculum, comparable to 
a major in any other field. 

5. Undergraduate training for other 
types of library work, as well as school 
library training, may be given if the insti- 
tution chooses to offer it. 

The Council has planned an active pro- 
gram of work for the academic year 1946- 
47 under the chairmanship of Esther V. 
Burrin. 
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TRUSTEES AT WORK 


A New Program for Library Trustees in Michigan 


and 


Responsibilities of Library Trustees 


By Evelyn L. Parks, trustees’ consultant, Michigan State Library 


(Digests of two papers presented before the conference of the Indiana Library Trustees 


Associition, November 6-8, 


The Michigan State Library very much 
wanted to extend its consultant service to 
trustees of public libraries in somewhat 
the same manner as had been done to li- 
brarians. They were anxious to find some 
way in which to use even more effectively 
the force of these lay people in the field of 
library development. Since the work of the 
extension division had all been based on 
the principle of helping the library to work 
out its own problems this trustees’ program 
was planned in the same way. A request 
was made to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
in July, 1945,-7or a grant with which to be- 
gin this work on an experimental basis. As 
soon as the grant was assured, the writer 
was appointed consultant and plans were 
begun. 

This consultant’s work was planned in 
such a way that she could spend full time 
working in all parts of the state to stimu- 
late and coordinate activities of trustees. 
It was also the purpose of the program to 
fit this part of the work into what was al- 
ready being done to develop and promote 
libraries. We set our aim for the first year 
to try out as many ways as possible of 
furthering trustees’ interest and furnishing 
channels through which their ideas could 
be put to work. Over 500 trustees have had 
part in our program during this period. 

The Michigan Library Association Trus- 
tees’ Section was already organized and ac- 
tive in association matters. Their officers 
worked out a group of aims and adopted by- 
laws for their section. All their activities 
have shown a marked increase. District 
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meetings of the association had a larger 
number of trustees attending this year than 
ever before and the membership in the as- 
sociation jumped from 44 to 137. Many in- 
dividuals showed a more active interest in 
association business. 

One of the most productive parts of the 
program has been the five conferences of 
trustees which were held in all areas of the 
state. They were held at camps or resorts 
where the atmosphere could be informal. 
A committee of trustees was responsible for 
developing the plans and programs for each 
of these meetings. Most of the two days at 
each conference was given over to the dis- 
cussion of such problems as the understand- 
ing of library laws of the state, financing 
the public library, and adequate standards 
for libraries. At each conference we had 
State Board members, other State Library 
consultants, trustees and guest speakers to 
help with the program, but trustees took 
the major part through their discussions. 

Informal recreation such as folk dancing, 
singing, and such local recreation as the 
area afforded were very important parts of 
the meeting for us all. By the time we had 
walked and talked together along the shores 
of some of Michigan’s beautiful lakes and 
bounced over the dunes in the breath-taking 
“Dune-Scooters” we all felt like old friends. 
There is no doubt that we all felt a much 
greater responsibility for having commun- 
ity-conscious libraries after we had worked 
together in these meetings. 

Most of the counties in Michigan have 
several libraries within the area. As a 
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means of working out the best way to serve 
all the people in the county who are now 
without any libraries, and at the same time 
make the most of the libraries already es- 
tablished, we have had eighteen county or 
regional meetings of trustees. Usually there 
have been about thirty-five attending. Each 
group has had trustees to help plan the 
meeting and a local group to carry through 
the discussion. They have brought friends 
from areas of the county where there are no 
libraries, to talk. We have always had din- 
ner together before the meeting began. 
Sometimes they have come out with a work- 
ing committee as a planning group for that 
county. After one year of this work we 
know it has become so much a part of the 
whole picture of library development in 
Michigan that the State Library will make 
it a permanent part of the extension work. 
At the end of the three-year grant from the 
foundation the cost will be taken over by 
the State Library and it will continue as a 
part of the extension division work. Ex- 
penses of the trustees were paid from the 
foundation grant while they were attending 
the conferences. Costs of the dinners came 
from the experimental fund. One trustee 
made this comment: “This one meeting has 
done more than all our other work to put 
trustees to work in this area and to make 
them conscious of their potentialities.” We 
feel in Michigan, as you must also in Indi- 
ana, that trustees are one of the most im- 
portant assets to libraries. They are mak- 
ing increasingly valuable contributions to 
libraries. The State Library has provided 
coordination along with a little stimulation, 
and the trustees have done the work. Pub- 
lications for trustees, continued area confer- 
ences, and other types of meetings are in the 
plans for next year. It will always be the 
trustees planning together that will carry 
on the activities of the program. 

I have been struck with the very fine or- 
ganization of trustees which you have in 
Indiana and the obvious enthusiasm which 
you have for your work for libraries in the 
state. You have been more closely organ- 


ized for a longer time than the trustees of 
Michigan. There is no doubt that that has 
been one of the important factors in mak- 
ing possible such fine contributions as you 
have made. 


Responsibilities of Library Trustees 


Libraries along with other educational in- 
stitutions are obligated to hold the channels 
for democratic action open. Many people 
seem to think that political action is the 
only way in which we evidence the right of 
free choice. Do we all realize that libraries 
have a large responsibility for making in- 
telligent choices possible? Library boards 
need to look to the future more steadfastly 
and more clearly than is required of most 
citizens. If we are to make our American 
public libraries realize their highest pur- 
pose in serving a democratic society, we are 
called on to make some important decisions 
now. Trustees in fostering libraries as in- 
stitutions for public education are safe- 
guarding the rights of people to think free- 
ly. We may have the four freedoms of 
speech, religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear, but unless we also pre- 
serve the channels of knowledge from which 
freedom of thought can arise, we may lose 
even those which we feel so sure of now. 

The matter of responsibility and ability of 
the state and the local government to help 
make and maintain an adequate program 
of free public library service is requiring 
important decisions today in your state as 
well as all others. Every trustee should 
have a part in making these decisions. 

Serving on a board of trustees is not for 
the faint of heart. Complacency in the atti- 
tude of the public toward the library may 
provide an even graver situation than the 
accusations and attacks made by those who 
would condemn deviation from the orthodox 
or conventional. Board members need to be 
realists. Academic freedom belongs to the 
jibrary just as much as to other educa- 
tional institutions. No library can afford to 
hold aloof from controversial issues of our 
day which are basic to our living together 
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in a democratic society. To give the im- 
pression that problems such as race hatred 
and economic discrimination do not exist in 
a community admits to a geographical lim- 
itation in our thinking with which we can- 
not live today. 

Every board of trustees, no matter what 
size area its library serves, should have a 
financial program and a set of guiding ob- 
jectives on which to plan its long range 
and current expenditures. A budget out- 
lined for a year is not enough. Planning 
for a period of from three to five years is 
certainly more desirable than the oppor- 
tunistic type. Some libraries may do their 
planning for an even longer period. Library 
financing is involved along with financing 
other public services in the collection and 
distribution of taxes. All methods of finance 
should be investigated and funds sought to 
take care of the present and expanding 
needs of the library. 

Board meetings are held for the trans- 
action of library business. They need to be 
held regularly and frequently enough to 
take care of necessary matters. Whatever 
decisions are arrived at should be made by 
the board as a whole and never kept in the 
hands of a ‘few members no matter how 
capable these may be. This is democracy 
in action within the board itself. 

Perhaps one of the largest jobs of the 
board is to select competent librarians to 


administer the work. Every effort should 
be made to provide adequate and carefully 
selected staff to keep the work of the li- 
brary smooth and effective. Provisions for 
promotion, tenure, and a pay plan have been 
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adopted by many livrary boards. Any pub- 
lic employee who feels that his welfare and 
happiness have had careful attention by 
the board in its planning will return better 
services to the library. 

A program of good public relations has 
been one of the topics frequently discussed 
by trustees wherever I have met them. At- 
tempting to save a poor library by launch- 
ing an elaborate public relations program 
is like trying to put paint on a wet wall. 
However, no library can afford to let its 
citizens go without knowing what they can 
get from its services and ways in which 
they can help the library to meet needs for 
which it has not already provided. Having 
a friendly relationship with the press will 
pay high dividends for any library. 

With librarians and trustees of public 
libraries working together, there will be a 
very much more adequate and more effective 
service from our public libraries for all 
people. The substance of our democratic 
living is tied up with responsibility for all 
people to work together to solve personal, 
economic, and social problems. Unless li- 
braries today provide materials most useful 
in helping to solve these problems when and 
where solutions are needed, we shall have 
failed to meet one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities libraries have ever had. 

Note. The reader is referred also to the 
address of Dr. Cyril O. Houle of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, entitled “The Responsi- 
bility of Library Trustees for Adult Educa- 
tion,” presented before the A.L.A. Trustees 
Division in Buffalo, June 18, 1946, to be 
found in the A.L.A. Bulletin for November, 
1946.—Editor. 











ITS FUN TO BE A LIBRARIAN 


By Marjorie Reavis and Mabel Leigh Hunt* 


I’m a newcomer to Hoosierland, friends, 
And in the profession a novice, 

But loyalty to state and vocation 
Already throbs ’neath my bodice. 


It’s the job, though, which you and I’ve 


chosen 

Which I'll speak of (in verse quite bar- 
barian), 

To convince you, though you need no con- 
vincing, 


That it’s fun to be a librarian. 


Now, of course, girls, there are certain 
authors, 

And scenario writers far from nice, 

Who depict us as beings not human, 

But, alas, creatures something like mice. 


Not mice like the famed Stuart Little, 
So romantic, advent’rous and chic, 

But drab, humble mice with sharp noses, 
And, instead of voices, a squeak. 


Between you and me, comrades and sisters, 
And brothers, too, just in case, 

Such portrayal of us by writers 

Is behavior treach’rous and base. 


For I ask you, how could these here authors 
Produce with such profit their colyums 

If we did not aid them in research, 

And buy tons and carloads of their volumes? 


We do oft have nice figures and faces. 

We do sometimes wed our best beau. 

We sometimes wear clothes made by Car- 
negie. 

(Hattie, not Andrew, you know.) 


* Miss Reavis is on the staff of the Schools 


Division of the Indianapolis Public Library and 
Miss Hunt, whose home is in Indianapolis, is a 


well-known author of books for children. 


Then fie, colleagues, we don’t hold rancor. 

With authors we’re above being offended. 

We forgive ’em, and love ’em, for without 
7em 

Our jobs would be practically ended. 


So now let’s get back to our truism, 
That it’s fun a librarian to be. 

Let’s dissect and argue and prove it; 
We'll begin with the dictionar-ee. 


It defines fun as pleasure, amusement, 
As mirth and frolic and play, 

And you'll find many similar meanings 
In THESAURUS, by Monsieur Roget. 


These authorities give as fun’s antonym, 

“Boredom,” or in plain English, “the 
dumps.” 

And we admit (to be fair and aboveboard) 

That librarians do endure a few thumps. 


There’s the budget, for example, that won’t 
budge. 

Or, some taxpayer roars loudly, “I’m a 
TAXPAYER!” 

There’s the personnel shortage, et cetera. 

Perhaps there’s a tiff with the Mayor. 


There’s the vandal, clipping text and rare 
pictures. 

There’s a book-thief around, causing you 
agony. 

Monday you found a fried strip of bacon 

As a marker ’tween the pages of THE EGG 
AND I. 


There’s the contest-hound, driving you 
crazy. 

There’s Miss Drip saying, “It must be a 
solace 

To have nothing to do (and with pay, too) 

’Cept stamp dates and read Edgar Wallace.” 
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There’s the club woman or maybe an author 

For whom you searched the shelves wall to 
wall, 

Who ’phones and says, “Hello! There you 
are dear! 

Oh, I shan’t need that stuff, after all.” 


But cheer up, sisters and brethren, 
It’s the game. It’s inevitable, folks. 
Without such occurrences daily 

We’d be minus our professional jokes. 


By tomorrow’s dawn all will be bright and 

Your job top-hole, be you Jane or Freddy. 

You'll cry with glad Pippa, “The morn’s 
here! 

My lands, if it ain’t seven a’ready!” 


Oh, yes, it’s a wonderful profession. 
Oh, it’s fun a librarian to be! 

And perhaps one answer to that is, 
There’s such a variety. 


There’s reference, cataloging, advising; 

There are those ordering books by the 
pecks. 

Such smart folks as these often dangle 

Phi Beta Kappa keys ’round their necks. 


Perhaps it’s to children you cater, 
And with stories make their eyes pop. 
Sometimes you even play nursemaid 
While Mom goes down street to shop. 


If you like to work for the county, 

If you hanker to drive a book truck, 
You may carry good cheer and culture 
Into many a far country nook. 


Perhaps you prefer one of the specialties, 
Or, among the state’s archives to range, 
Or work in a branch, or be influential 
As librarian in a town like La Grange. 
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And sometimes via brains and ambition, 

You’re Boss, paid seven thousand or two, 

You’re famous and find yourself listed 

In that book with the red cover, WHO’S 
WHO. 


In addition, though I hate to seem mer- 
cenary 

While strumming this way on the lyre, 

Please remember the new granting of pen- 
sions, 

So comforting when we retire. 


Now I’ve talked of the zest in variety; 

I’ve revealed the few rifts in the blue. 

Let me show what we are at our best, 
friends, 

And take heart—soon I’ll be through. 


We are zealous, promoting good literature; 

We’ve a passion for people therewith. 

We serve them with warmth, skill, and 
kindness. 

We do! Or do we, Betty Smith? 


Curiosity is our dominant keynote; 
Imagination is ever our guide; 

Our memories are like those of elephants; 
Our souls calm as eventide. 


Our manners are pleasant as sunshine; 
Our hair-do’s and clothes in the fashion. 
We greet all who come with a sparkle; 
We serve them with quick inspiration. 


To the poor and old and bewildered 

We give the same as to nabobs. 

Though we’ve brains and know all the an- 
swers, 

We never, no never, are snobs. 


Oh, there’s fun but no fooling in ow work, 

Though there’s fooling in my verse un- 
Shakesperian. 

But there’s no fooling when I say what I 
started to say, 

That it’s fun to be a librarian! 











SALARY POLICY RESOLUTION 
IL.L.A. AND LL.T.A. EXECUTIVE BOARDS 
November 22, 1946 


WHEREAS, library salaries in Indiana are 
recognized to be extremely low by com- 
parison with other salaries paid in Indi- 
ana, including in many cases salaries paid 
for work that involves substantially less 
education and training and less responsi- 
bility; 

WHEREAS, rapid and abnormal advances in 
living costs since 1941 place upon all li- 
braries the obligation to bring salaries to 
a level which will enable library em- 
ployees to meet present living needs and 
to maintain a standard of living commen- 
surate with the professional requirements 
of the work; 

WHEREAS, library salaries outside of Indi- 
ana have risen in recent years to such 
levels as to place Indiana libraries in a 
highly unfavorable position in attempt- 
ing to secure or hold qualified and compe- 
tent librarians; therefore be it 

Resolved by the Executive Boards of the In- 
diana Library Association and Indiana 
Library Trustees Association in joint 
meeting assembled this twenty-second day 
of November, 1946: 

1. That the Salary Policy Statement of the 

American Library Association, adopted 


by the Council of that association June 
21, 1946, and attached hereto, be, and is 
hereby, endorsed. 

2. That, in interpreting the A.L.A. state- 
ment for Indiana, it is understood that 
$2,100 as a starting salary applies to 
persons who have a college degree and 
one year of training in a library school 
accredited by A.L.A., and that this sets 
a base from which to reckon higher or 
lower salaries according to the amount 
of education and training offered, and 
the degree of responsibility attaching to 
a position. 

3. That that statement, together with this 
resolution, be promulgated to all librar- 
ies of Indiana, with the recommendation 
that administrators and trustees give 
special attention to salary needs in the 
light of the suggestions it offers, to the 
two-fold end that library income may be 
increased to provide adequate salaries, 
and that salaries paid locally may be 
brought into line with national salary 
levels to the full extent possible within 
the limits of prevailing local salary 
levels and unalterable local economic 
conditions. 


A.L.A. SALARY POLICY STATEMENT 


The Board on Personnel Administration 
of the American Library Association pre- 
sented to the A.L.A. Council at the Buffalo 
Conference the following minimum recom- 
mendations in respect to library salaries 
which were adopted by the Council at its 
meeting on June 21, 1946. The board is of 
the opinion that in libraries with more than 
the minimum incomes, these minimum fig- 
ures must be adjusted to obtain the types, 
caliber, and number of personnel needed to 
maintain the character of service deemed 
essential for the specific library community. 

The Board on Personnel Administration 
believes: 


I. That the following salary principles 
should apply te all types of libraries— 


A. The minimum annual entrance or 
base salary for a beginning posi- 
tion in the professional service 
should not be less than $2,100. 


B. The minimum annual entrance or 
base salary for the subprofessional, 
clerical, custodial, and other serv- 
ices should not be less than the 
standard prevailing rate for similar 
work in the community. 

C. The library which has not increased 
the minimum annual entrance or 
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base salary for each class of posi- 
tion by at least 33 per cent above its 
1941 level and has not increased in- 
crements and maximum rates pro- 
portionately should do so to meet the 
increased cost of living. Increases 
above 33 per cent are essential 
when living costs in the community 
or metropolitan area are higher 
than those of the country as a whole. 
The increments which an individual 
has received within the framework 
of the present salary schedule are 
not a part of the 33 per cent in- 
crease. Such increments are provid- 
ed for recognition of growth on the 
job and for increased worth to the 
institution and not for increased 
living costs. 

D. Any library whose prewar salary 
schedule was below the A.L.A. mini- 
mum salary schedule for a library 
of its class should now bring the 
minimum annual entrance or base 
selary, increments, and maximum 
rate for each class of position at 
least to the A.L.A. minimum salary 
range and should also add 33 per 
cent. 


II. That in addition the following princi- 
ples should apply: 
A. To public libraries— 

1. Sixty-five per cent to 75 per cent 
of the total budget of the public 
library should be allotted to sal- 
aries. This ratio is in contrast to 
the prewar ratio of 55 per cent. 
In the case of libraries whose 
total budgets have been consist- 
ently increased during the war 
period in relation to increased 
cost of living and operating ex- 
penses, the allotment of 55 per 
cent for salaries may provide for 
the minimum salary schedules 
advocated by the board. 

2. An annual income of at least 
$2.00 per capita is necessary to 


provide the local public library 
with sufficient funds to render 
service of high quality. An in- 
come of $1.50 per capita is need- 
ed to render reasonably good 
service whereas that of $1.00 per 
capita permits limited service, 
satisfactory as far as it goes, 
but admittedly a preliminary 
stage from the standpoint of ul- 
timate goals. Local public li- 
braries giving additional service 
such as county-wide coverage 
and/or operating school libraries 
require extra appropriations 
above these minimum standards. 


B. To libraries in institutions of higher 


education— 


1. The minimum annual expendi- 
tures for salaries and books in 
libraries in institutions of higher 
education, figured in terms of the 
library service unit load, should 
be: 

University libraries 
First 2,000 units—salaries $12 
and books $7 per unit. 
Second 2,000 units—salaries $6 
and books $5 per unit. 
Remaining units—salaries $6 
and books $3 per unit. 
Degree-conferring four-year in- 
stitution libraries 
First 2,000 units—salaries $10 
and books $6 per unit. 
Remaining units—salaries $6 
and books $4 per unit. 
Non-degree-conferring institution 
libraries 
First 1,000 units—salaries $6 
and books $5 per unit. 
Second 1,000 units—salaries $5 
and books $2 per unit. 
Remaining units—salaries $3 
and books $1 per unit. 
The library’s service load is 
established by counting each 
underclass (undergraduate) 
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student other than honors 
students as 1 unit, each up- 
perclass (undergraduate) 
student other than honors 
students as 2 units, each 
honors student as 3 units, 
each graduate student as 4 
units, and each faculty mem- 
ber as 5 units. 
C. To school libraries— 

1. School librarians and professional 

library assistants in school li- 

braries should be on the same 

salary schedule effective for 
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teachers with equal training and 
experience but the compensation 
paid should not be less than 
$2,100. The minimum annual ex- 
penditure for books should be 
$1.50 per pupil. 

Note. For detailed instructions on the 
requirements for various grades of profes- 
sional and other services and for establish- 
ing the library’s service unit load see Class- 
ification and Pay Plans for Municipal Pub- 
lic Libraries and Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


OVERSEAS TREASURE CHESTS 


Three treasure chests prepared by Evans- 
ville school children are now ready for ship- 
ment to the children of devastated China, 
Holland, and Philippine Islands. 


The project started Book Week of 1945 
when Mildred Voelkel, Central children’s 
librarian, was asked by Our World United 
Through Books, Inc., of New York to de- 
velop such a project in Evansville. She 
quickly got the cooperation of the children’s 
librarians and all city and county public 
and parochial school teachers. 

Letters were sent to each school asking 
whether the children wanted to participate 
in such a program. 

They responded enthusiastically and from 
a list of fourteen devastated countries chose 
China, the Philippines, and Holland. 


Pennies, nickels, and dimes started pour- 
ing into the schools and libraries. When 
the drive ended in the spring, $226.36 had 
been contributed. 


This was enough money to buy 100 books 
for China, 30 for the Philippines, and 30 
for Holland. The children voted on the 
titles of the books they wanted to buy from 
the list submitted by the New York commit- 
tee. Books from all fields of children’s lit- 
erature were then purchased through the 
library, and a bookplate bearing the name 


of the school, etc., was pasted in the front 
of each. 

In the meantime the chests were con- 
structed by the students at Mechanic Arts 
School. As a special feature of 1946 Book 
Week and American Education Week the 
chests were beautifully decorated in bril- 
liant water color scenes and designs by 
grade school pupils. Miss Della Fricke, art 
director of the public schools, supervised 
all art work. 

Besides the books each chest contains a 
scrap book, made by grade school children, 
showing pictures of Evansville, the Ameri- 
can way of life and letters to their friends 
overseas. 

A blank scrap book, pencils, crayons, 
erasers, rulers, pencil sharpeners, and paper 
are also included in each chest. The chil- 
dren receiving the chest will use some of 
this material in order to fill the scrap book 
to be returned to Central library. 

During Book Week 1946 the three treas- 
ure chests, scrap books, and the new books 
were exhibited in a display window at Cen- 
tral library where they attracted much at- 
tention from old and young. 

We feel certain that the beautiful chests 
with their “treasure” will help to create a 
better understanding between the children 
of the U. S. A. and the three countries. 











PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS, 1946 


Three regional meetings of I.L.A. and 
J.L.T.A. were held this year before the 
joint annual conference in November. The 
purpose of these meetings was to discuss 
the proposed library code and the state aid 
plan and to determine the will of the two 
associations on certain points so that final 
drafts embodying the wishes of the ma- 
jority could be presented for approval at 
the annual conference. 

The northern meeting was held in West- 
minster Hotel, Winona Lake, on October 8. 
Approximately seventy librarians and trus- 
tees were present. The southern meeting 
was held in Spring Mill State Park Inn on 
October 10, with an attendance of twenty- 
four. The central meeting was held at the 
Severin Hotel in Indianapolis on October 
11. There were fifty-four present. 

Each meeting opened with a luncheon 
at noon followed by a three-hour discus- 
sion in the afternoon. Since the subjects 
and procedurr were the same for each meet- 
ing and many of the same questions were 
raised at each, the Occurrent will not at- 
tempt to report each meeting separately 
but only to summarize and indicate the 
lines and trends of the discussion. 

Paul R. Benson, trustee of New Castle 
and chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, was present at each meeting and 
read the fourth revision of the code, indi- 
cating changes and inclusions that would 
be necessary in certain sections to make 
the law clearer or to protect libraries now 
cperating under laws which these libraries 
felt must be continued in effect. 

There was considerable discussion over 
the number of members which should con- 
stitute a board of trustees for a city or 
town library. Some felt that a small board 
(five members as provided in the code) 
would be more efficient, that it would be 
easier to obtain a quorum to transact busi- 
ness, and that there would be less danger 
of cliques developing within the board. 


( 


Others felt that retaining the present 
number (seven) would disturb fewer li- 
braries and that the larger number of trus- 
tees was desirable to do the work and to 
spread interest in the library. There was 
also a strong sentiment for retaining the 
judge of the circuit court as an appointing 
authority. 

It was pointed out that four board mem- 
bers would be added to the original board 
if the city or town extended service to the 
county. 

Voting at each meeting was in favor 
of retaining the present number of trus- 
tees and the present method of appointing 
them. 

The questions as to whether a minimum 
rate should be written into the law, whether 
it should be on a per capita basis or on the 
assessed property valuation, and how much 
the rate should be were discussed. All 
three groups were in favor of writing a 
minimum into the law; none could decide, 
however, what the minimum rate should 
be, and the decision was left to the com- 
mittee. 

The second part of each meeting was 
led by Richard B. Sealock, Gary, chairman 
of the Joint Library Planning Committee. 
Details of a state aid plan drafted by the 
committee had previously been mailed to 
each library, and additional copies were 
distributed at the meetings. 

The three goals of the plan were: (1) to 
encourage the extension of service to un- 
served areas; (2) to strengthen existing 
service; and (3) to encourage cooperation 
among libraries. 

Money given to strengthen existing serv- 
ice could be used for projects for which 
funds would not otherwise be available, 


* such as a new branch, mobile units, or 


deposit stations. 

The amount of state aid income would 
be determined for each library according 
to the population group and the local per 
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capita income group in which the library 
belongs. Libraries would be grouped ac- 
cording to the population served into three 
population groups and into seven local 
per capita income groups. The amount 
of aid to be given to new county libraries 
would be a per capita income for the un- 
served population of the county to which 
the library extends service. 

It was explained that a low rate of aid 
had been set up for individual libraries in 
low population areas to encourage their 
combining with a larger central library to 
form a larger (county) unit of service. 
Large libraries with branches can operate 
more economically and this was taken into 
consideration in setting the amount of state 
aid. 

Possible sources of funds for a state aid 
program were suggested, namely, (1) a 
part of the gross income tax receipts; (2) 
a straight rate on personal and real prop- 
erty; (3) a special tax other than real or 
personal, probably on luxury items. 
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The chief objection advanced against state 
aid was that it threatened loss of local 
autonomy. It was pointed out, however, 
that more money means ability to meet the 
need, that the local board controlled the 
expenditure of local funds, and that with- 
out state aid poor areas in the state could 
not secure library service. 

Mr. Sealock said that he, along with 
many others, did not approve of state aid 
if the individual community could do the 
job but millions were being spent for the 
education of people up to the twelfth grade 
and then all funds stopped with no recog- 
nition of the fact that education is a con- 
tinuing process. 


Voting showed that most librarians and 
many trustees favored some form of state 
aid but there was no agreement on the plan 
proposed, nor clear indication of an alter- 
native plan. The matter was left with the 
committee for further study and recom- 
mendation. 


I.L.A. AND L.L.T.A. JOINT ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1946 


Summarized from the minutes of the secretaries 


1946-47 I.L.A. Executive Board 
Richard B. Sealock, Gary, president 
Ruth A. Bean, Evansville, vice-president 
and president-elect 

Rev. Clarence J. Schuerman, St.. Joseph’s 
College, secretary 

Margaret J. Helfrick, Elkhart, treasurer 

Mary A. Holmes, Logansport, immediate 
past president 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, Indiana University, 
director-at-large 

Harold F. Brigham, Indiana State Library, 
ex officio ; 


1946-47 I.L.T.A. Executive Board 
Mrs. W. H. Frazier, Nashville, president 
Mrs. Fred A. Borns, Gary, vice-president 
Mrs. Herbert C. Sears, Danville, secretary- 
treasurer 
Mrs. Robert Bertsch, Cambridge City, di- 
rector 


Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, Washington, director 
Jane Eagles, Albion, director 


James A. Work, Elkhart, director 


The fifty-fifth annual conference of the 
Indiana Library Association and the thirty- 
eighth annual conference of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association were held in 
Indianapolis, November 6-8, 1946, with 
headquarters in the Hotel Lincoln. The 
Junior Members of I.L.A., with Marian 
Dunlap, Indianapolis, as chairman, assisted 
the Indianapolis Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau, in registering those attending. The 
total registration included 402 librarians, 
83 trustees, and 41 exhibitors and visitors. 


First General Session 


The first general session began at 2:30 
p.m. on Wednesday, November 6. Mary A. 
Holmes, I.L.A. president, presided. 
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The Joint Legislative Committee pre- 
sented a panel discussion of the proposed 
library code. Paul R. Benson, trustee of 
New Castle and chairman of the committee, 
who introduced each speaker, said that the 
draft of the code had been revised six times 
and that further changes would probably 
be necessary. 

Marian McFadden, Indianapolis, called 
attention to the classifications of libraries 
in the code and pointed out that the code 
protects existing libraries under school 
boards and those having endowments and 
offers them certain powers and privileges 
which they do not now enjoy. 

James Howard, Hammond, discussed the 
sections concerning the appointment and 
duties of trustees and reported that vot- 
ing at the pre-conference meetings favored 
retention of the number and methods of 
appointment of the present law; the pro- 
posed increase in the term of office from 
two to four years was noted. 

. Elsa Strazsweg, New Albany, presented 
the provisions for levying taxes for the 
operation of libraries. She stated that the 
committee had set ten cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation as the minimum rate 
since this would insure a fairly adequate 
income for most libraries. Without a maxi- 
mum there will be a chance for libraries to 
secure higher levies. 

Z. M. Smith, trustee of Greenfield, ex- 
plained how the code provides for extending 
service to unserved areas, pointing out the 
economy effected by co-operation and con- 
solidation. 

Mrs. W. H. Frazier, trustee of Nashville, 
spoke on the relation of the code to the 
conference theme, “Accepting our respon- 
sibilities.” Trustees’ responsibilities do not 
end with the final drafting of the code, 
she said, they must work for its enactment, 
and when it is passed, their increased 
powers will bring even greater respon- 
sibilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Benson stressed the 
need to provide adequate funds for libraries 
and pledged the continued efforts of the 


committee until the completion and ac- 
ceptance of the code. 

The Joint Library Planning Committee 
then presented a panel discussion of the 
state aid plan. The. speakers were intro- 
duced by’ Richard B. Sealock of Gary, 
chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. George W. Blair, trustee of Misha- 
waka, spoke on the need for state aid in 
order to expand, develop, and strengthen 
library service in Indiana and urged li- 
brarians and trustees not to reject the plan 
without making a careful study and then 
to support it with unity and enthusiasm. 

Mary Pelton, trustee of Fowler, stated 
that as the people’s university libraries are 
entitled to state aid funds since local tax 
levies cannot be large enough everywhere 
for good service; that schools and county 
welfare departments have received state 
funds without losing local autonomy. 

Amy Johnson of Fowler outlined the two 
plans for state aid prepared by the com- 
mittee. Plan A, which was presented at 
the pre-conference meetings, would give 
state aid money to new county libraries 
for service to the unserved population. The 
amount would be based on the population of 
the unserved areas and the per capita in- 
come of the existing libraries. Plan A in 
addition would give state aid money to all 
existing public libraries to strengthen the 
service to the population now served. This 
amount would be based on the population 
served by the library and the per capita 
total annual income. 

Plan B would give state aid money (1) 
to new county libraries to carry on a pro- 
motional program, to provide for initial 
capital expenditures, to supplement the 
incomes of unserved areas, to strengthen 
the service of the central library to the 
population it serves, and to provide sup- 
plementary service to other existing li- 
braries in the county; and (2) to the twen- 
ty-three established county libraries to 
strengthen the service to the population 
now served and to provide supplementary 
service to other existing libraries in the 
county. 
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Margaret Hager of La Porte contrasted 
the two plans: Plan A provides for service 
to unserved areas and for strengthening in- 
dividual established libraries. Plan B pro- 
vides for uniting all efforts in the county 
toward building equalized service for the 
entire county population. 

In conclusion Mr. Sealock urged con- 
sideration of both plans preparatory to 
choosing the one preferred at the business 
meeting on Friday. 


Indiana Authors’ Tea 

At four o’clock Indiana authors were 
guests of honor at a tea. Cerene Ohr, In- 
dianapolis Public Library, was in charge 
of the arrangements, and I.L.A. and 
I.L.T.A. past presidents were hosts and 
hostesses. Hoosier authors present includ- 
ed: Louise Embree, Evandeline Dalton Ens- 
ley, Clotilde Embree Funk, Bertita Hard- 
ing, Helen Boyd .Higgins, Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, Edna Johnson, Montgomery S. Lewis, 
Ray Millholland, Meredith Nicholson, Jean- 
nette Covert Nolan, Mary Orvis, Evelyn 
R. Sickels, Augusta Stevenson, Miriam 
Mason Swain, Jean Brown Wagoner, and 
Maggie Owen Wadelton. 


School and Children’s Librarians’ Dinner 

School and children’s librarians met for 
dinner at the Canary Cottage, with Indiana 
authors as their guests. Mary Louise 
Mann, president of the Department of 
School Librarians of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, presided and intro- 
duced the authors present. 


Second General Session 

The second general session began at 8 
p.m. with Mrs. Ralph I. Burris presiding. 
Mrs. Burris introduced the speaker, An- 
drew B. Lemke of Chicago, assistant to the 
president of A.L.A., who spoke on “Crea- 
tive Library Trends.” He gave as his 
theme, “Dispassionate service combined 
with creative service and no noses broken,” 
i.e, do not give patrons merely what they 
ask for but help them fill needs which they 
may not fully realize and do this without 
offending or injuring them in any way. 


The library world is a world of an open 


universe, and as a result of this, the li- 
brarian has a unique cultural approach to 


life; his education is continuous because he 
lives in the world of ideas. 

No one library is strong enough to stand 
alone in its open universe. State and na- 
tional associations provide a clearing house 
for ideas and strength for action. The 
greatest contribution of libraries in the 
present era is their devotion to truth, their 
attempt to present all sides of a question 
honestly so that people may be informed. 
Mr. Lemke believes that the emerging li- 
brary will have less austerity and more 
noise, and he suggested that librarians 
should stress assimilation of material 
rather than quantity of reading. It takes 
twenty years to mature the body, forty 
years to mature the inner man; _ since 
schools finish their work early, the library 
has a large task. 

Following Mr. Lemke’s talk, the associa- 
tions enjoyed a period of fun, frolic, and 
foolishness, with Harold J. Sander, Indiana 
State Library, as master of ceremonies. 
Audley Dunham of Indianapolis mystified 
the audience with his magic, and a barber 
shop quartet burlesqued radio commercials. 


' Breakfast Meetings 
On Thursday morning at 8 o’clock library 
science alumni of Columbia University, the 
University of Illinois, and the University of 
Michigan met for breakfast. 


Public Library Round Tables 
Public library round table discussions on 
“The Library—A Community Asset’ were 
held from 9:30 to 10:30 a.m., those attend- 
ing being divided into four groups according 
to the population served: 
1. Up to 5,000—Hazel Wishard, Green- 
wood, chairman 
2. 5,000 to 15,000—Margaret Cooper, 
Linton, chairman 
3. 15,000 to 50,000—Lucile Snow, Craw- 
fordsville, chairman 
4. Over 50,000—Dan A. Williams, Mun- 
cie, chairman 
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The round tables followed the same pro- 
gram relating to their own population 
group. Speakers are listed under subjects 
by population groups. 


Building a Live Book Collection 
1. Mrs. Hilda I. Fenstermaker, Frances- 
ville 
2. Aileen Murdock, Greencastle 
3. Olive Weaver, Tipton 
4, Frank Whitmore, East Chicago 


Making Your Library Known 
1. Mrs. Dorothy A. Jones, Royal Center 
2. Erma Cox, Martinsville 
3. Dorothea M. Fox, Mishawaka 
4. Wilbur I. Nagley, Indianapolis 


Looking at the Library of Tomorrow— 
Wishful Thinking 

1. Thelma Stears, Fortville 

2. Marie M. Creager, North Manchester 

3. Mary Jo Trolinger, Vincennes 

4. Harold Tucker, Gary 

At 10:45 the different groups assembled 
for a symposium. Katherine Croxall of 
South Bend spoke on work with children 
and the child study room of the South Bend 
Public Library. This room was established 
three years ago as an aid to parents and 
contains books on psychology, education, 
health, religion, story-telling, and a model 
collection of books for the pre-school child. 

Mrs. Alta B. Criffith, La Porte, described 
her work on a bookmobile route with stops 
at clubs, schools, stations, and homes. Illus- 
trating with her own experiences she 
showed how the bookmobile librarian seeks 
out people and creates a desire for books 
and how services rendered frequently do not 
deal directly with bocks. 

Mrs. Gray Williams, Willard Library, 
Evansville, speaking on the loan librarian, 
called her a hostess; she must make library 
guests feel welcome, or unfavorable pub- 
licity will result. The loan librarian should 
be attractive in appearance, have a general 
knowledge of the catalog and the classifica- 
tion and filing systems. 

Marjorie Reavis, Indianapolis, cleverly 
enumerated the ups and downs of librarian- 


ship in verses which are printed elsewhere 
in this issue under the title “It’s Fun to Be 
a Librarian.” 

The responsibility of librarians in help- 
ing America to become a more educated 
nation was stressed by Marion Grady of 
Ball State Teachers College in the final 
talk, 


College and University Libraries Round 
Table 

The college and university round table, 
meeting from 10:30 to 12:00, with Robert 
A. Miller, Indiana University, as chairman, 
discussed: the place and importance of 
non-book materials in the library, library 
cooperation in Indiana, faculty participa- 
tion in book selection, apportionment of 
book funds, education for librarianship, 
the cumulative catalog of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards. 


Junior Members’ Luncheon 

Junior members met for luncheon at 12 
o'clock. Amy Powers, Muncie, served as 
chairman. Marion McFadden, Indianapolis, 
was the guest speaker. Her topic was 
“Junior Members—Our Responsibilities.” 
The junior member has, first, a responsibil- 
ity toward her job and her community in 
finding wider areas of service; she should 
take an active part in community affairs. 
Second, she has a responsibility toward her 
profession; she should be a member of 
A.L.A. and I.L.A. and take an active part 
in professional activities of all kinds. Third, 
she has a responsibility to herself; she 
should not consider herself too important, 
and she should get some fun out of her 
work. 

Special Libraries Round Table and 
Luncheon 

The Indiana Chapter of S.L.A. met for a 
round table discussion and a luncheon on 
November 7 in the Severin Hotel. The meet- 
ing was planned by Judith Sollenberger, 
Indianapolis, program chairman of the 
group. 

Mrs. Martha E. Schaaf, Eli Lilly Library, 
conducted the round table. Nellie M. Coats, 
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Indiana State Library, spoke on her work 
with the special collections under her care, 
the largest one being that of the Indiana 
Academy of Science. Ethel L. Lyman, In- 
diana University School of Music, talked 
about the classification system which she 
developed for phonograph records. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burton, U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Plant, discussed the problems of routing 
periodicals to employees. Francis Wilson, 
Purdue University, described the projects 
of the exhibits subcommittee of the I.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee. A list of ex- 
hibits that are available to the libraries 
in the state on inter-library loan is being 
prepared; Mr. Wilson asked librarians to 
send him a description of any which they 
wish to offer for the use of the committee. 

At the luncheon meeting the guest speak- 
er was Dr. Ford P. Hall, dean of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Public Serv- 
ices, Indiana University. Dr. Hall stated 
that adult education is becom’ag more and 
more important because of the increase in 
leisure time and because the solution of 
current problems calls for intelligent and 
informed public opinion. Adult education 
is so broad in scope, and the ages and needs 
of individuals are so varied that it is un- 
wise to channel all adult education through 
a few established institutions, such as the 
schools. Many organizations and commer- 
cial firms have adult education programs. 
Libraries have been doing this type of work 
longer than any other institution; they 
have performed and are performing a vital 
service in this movement toward a better 
and more enlightened people. 


Third General Session 


Elsa Strassweg, New Albany, immediate 
past president of I.L.A., presided at the 
third general session on Thursday after- 
noon. 

Marion McFadden, Indianapolis, A.L.A. 
regional membership chairman for Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, reported that there 
are 441 A.L.A. members in Indiana against 
« quota of 515. 
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Harold J. Sander, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Book Center drive in Indiana, ex- 
plained what books are acceptable as gifts 
to war-damaged libraries abroad, namely 
books and periodicals of reference or re- 
search value, especially in science and tech- 
nology. 

Mrs. George W. Blair, Mishawaka, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Library and Historical 
Board, gave a brief history of the State 
Library and its collections. 


Mrs. George K. Bridwell, secretary of the 
Indiana Library and Historical Board, de- 
scribed the services of the State Library 
and introduced members of the staff. She 
urged that all libraries maintain a closer 
relationship with the State Library and 
thus benefit more from the services avail- 
able. 


Richard H. Logsdon, librarian, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Library, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on problems of recruiting and 
training librarians. His address is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Logsdon’s address, Robert A. Miller, In- 
diana University, stated that Indiana Uni- 
versity was ready to institute a program of 
training for public librarians in Indiana 
and asked what type of training was de- 
sired. The association went on record as 
requesting Indiana University to establish 
an undergraduate program for publi¢ libra- 
rians of not less than sixteen semester 
hours. 


Dinner Meeting 


Mary A. Holmes, Logansport, I.L.A. 
president, presided at the dinner meeting 
Thursday evening. Junior members of 
I.L.A., under the chairmanship of Frances 
Stalker, Indianapolis, acted as_ hostesses. 
Representatives of various city and state 
organizations were guests. 

The Melcher Award for 1946 was pre- 
sented to the Gary Public Library for its 
work in collecting manuscript histories of 
local organizations. 
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Miss 


Holmes introduced the guest 
speaker, Louis Bromfield, whose theme was 
“The Responsibilities Ahead of Us.” People 
who want an education, Mr. Bromfield said, 
cannot be prevented from getting one. In 
this complex world, all groups have a re- 
sponsibility toward education. A nation can- 
not progress ahead of its education. We 
in the United States are a poorly educated 
people; literacy is not sufficient. There 
must be something wrong with our system 
of education. We live in an age of irrita- 
tion brought on by mechanization. We live 
in a shrunken world, but we shall not have 
one world until everyone realizes that peo- 
ple are the same everywhere. 

It is impossible for the nations of the 
world to meet now on common ground, Mr. 
Bromfield continued, because of the wide 
difference in standards of living, education, 
literacy, and wealth. 

He went on to say that education is more 
vital to democracy than to any other form 
of government, for no law is enforceable 
unless the people understand and believe it. 

The whole crisis now is between govern- 
ments who rule the people and governments 
ruled by the people. With the former, Mr. 
Bromfield believes, ‘“‘we go back to the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

There is an illusion in the United States 
that money is wealth, but our real wealth 
lies in our natural resources, the health of 
our péople, their ingenuity, our soil, forests, 
and minerals. When these are gone, we 
shall be weak. 

We must have a new spiritual evaluation 
of things if our nation is to maintain its 
position in the world. We must prove that 
democracy is the best way. 


Business Meetings 


The I.L.A. business meeting began at 
9:30 Friday morning, with Mary A. 
Holmes, I.L.A. president, presiding. 

The Membership Committee, Alma Zan- 
ger, Winamac, chairman, reported 706 paid 
members for 1946. 

The Publicity Committee, Mary Jo Woods, 
Indianapolis, chairman, submitted the fol- 


lowing recommendations which were re- 
ferred to the executive board for action: 

(1) Enlarge the scope of Focus, making 
it a monthly bulletin of I.L.A. and I.L.T.A., 
and send it to members of both associations 
as well as to libraries, or, 

(2) Continue Focus along the same lines 
and include local Chambers of Commerce in 
the mailing list. 

The Riley Hospital Library Committee, 
Harriet E. Bard, Richmond, chairman, re- 
ported that during the past year the work 
of replacing worn and obsolete titles with 
new books had been continued, cataloging 
the collection had been started, a new book- 
plate had been designed, and gifts of a 
combination radio phonograph and two book 
projectors with twenty microfilm titles had 
been received. Additional microfilm titles 
and phonograph records had been purchased 
from I.L.A. funds. The committee recom- 
mended that a full-time instead of a part- 
time assistant be appointed to assume re- 
sponsibility for cataloging under the direc- 
tion of the librarian and that children be 
permitted to come to the library from the 
schoolroom at least twice a week instead 
of once. 

The Student Loan Fund Committee, Ruth 
A. Bean, Evansville, chairman, recom- 
mended the elimination of the requirement 
of one year’s library service so that persons 
just out of college would be eligible for a 
loan, the reduction of the interest rate from 
5 to 3 per cent, and the suspension for one 
year of the by-law allotting fifty cents of 
the dues to the Student Loan Fund, this 
amount to be placed in the general fund for 
use of the Legislative Committee. The sus- 
pension of the by-law was approved. The 
committee was recognized to have authority 
to adopt the other recommendations, to 
which there was no dissent. 

The Trustee Citation Committee, Bertha 
Ashby, Bloomington, chairman, recom- 
mended that no citation be made for 1946. 

The following amendments to the consti- 
tution were presented by Caroline Dunn, In- 
diana Historical Society Library, and ap- 
proved: 
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Section 6, insert as second paragraph: 

There shall be elected at the same time a 
director-at-large who shall be selected for 
the purpose of providing representation on 
the Executive Board, so far as possible, of 
the various types of library membership in 
the association. 

Section 7, change first sentence to read: 

The officers, together with the director- 
at-large, the president of the preceding 
term, and the director of the Indiana State 
Library, shall constitute the Executive 
Board, of which the president of the asso- 
ciation shall be chairman. 

It was moved and carried that the Execu- 
tive Board appoint the director-at-large for 
this year since the nominating committee 
had already made its report.* 

Other committees which made reports at 
this session were: Auditing, Melcher 
Award, Problems of Small Libraries, Nomi- 
nating. The new officers elected appear at 
the beginning of this report. Frances Stal- 
ker, Indianapolis, was elected to a three- 
year term on the Student Loan Fund Com- 
mittee. 

I.L.T.A. then joined I.L.A. for a joint 
business meeting. 

Miss Holmes asked for an expression of 
the will of the group in regard to the code. 
It was moved that the code be accepted as 
presented at the first general session with 
such changes as the Legislative Committee 
might find necessary. Since the tax rate as 
well as the general phraseology of the code 
might need to be changed, the question of 
the proper minimum tax rate was thrown 
open to discussion. Suggestions were to re- 
duce the rate from ten cents to five cents, 
to work out a staggered rate, to state the 
rate in general rather than specific terms. 

Arguments for lowering the rate were: 
The ten cent minimum will give a few 
cities with high assessed valuation more 
money than can be justified. It will draw 
criticism in the legislature. 





* Margaret I. Rufsvold, assistant professor of 
library science, Indiana University, has since 
been chosen as the first director-at-large, 
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Arguments for retaining the ten cent 
minimum were: Ali but a few libraries of 
the state really need this as a minimum; 
some libraries cannot exist on less; many 
cannot give adequate service and meet cer- 
tification requirements on less; the rate may 
be cut by the legislature and therefore it 
should be set in the code at the figure which 
represents the greatest need of the great- 
est number. 


A standing vote was then taken and the 
ten cent minimum rate was approved with 
only eight dissenting votes. 

Miss Holmes then asked if there were 
any objections to the provision of a two 
dollar per capita minimum income set fer 
the establishment of new libraries. One 
librarian felt that this was still too low; a 
trustee stated that it was too high and 
would prevent the establishment of any 
new libraries. It was then suggested that 
the two dollar minimum for new libraries 
be changed to a ten cent minimum levy the 
same as for existing libraries. There were 
seventy votes for this motion and seventy- 
three against it. A vote was then taken on 
the original motion to accept the code; ap- 
proval was unanimous. 

The state aid program was taken up next. 
The association went on record as approv- 
ing state aid (108 votes for, 37 against) 
and as favoring Plan B, which would ex- 
tend aid only to county libraries (113 votes 
for, 5 against). 

The Retirement and Pension Committee, 
Wilma E. Reeve, Indianapolis, chairman, 
reported that the committee appointed by 
the governor to study the Public Employes 
Retirement Act had made the following 
recommendations: 

1. Elimination of the requirement that 
an employe be twenty-five years old before 
he can be eligible for membership. 

2. Relaxation of the 5 per cent ceiling 
on employe contributions to allow volun- 
tary contributions up to 10 per cent of sal- 
ary if an employe wishes to create a larger 
annuity. 
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3. Allowance of retirement at age fifty- 
five after twenty years’ service on the ac- 
tuarial equivalent of a normal retirement 
at sixty-five. 

4. Authorization for amortization of the 
employer’s prior service costs so that pay- 
ment may be made over a period of years 
not to exceed fifteen. 

The committee urged the members of the 
two associations to watch the legislation 
on the subject when the General Assembly 
convenes and be ready to act if necessary. 

The following libraries were reported to 
have joined the Public Employes Retire- 
ment Fund on July 1, 1946: Fort Wayne 
and Allen County, Gary, Indianapolis, Lo- 
gansport, and Terre Haute. 

The following libraries will join the fund 
January 1, 1947: Atlanta-Jackson Town- 
ship, Aurora, Bloomington, Evansville, 
Franklin, Hagerstown-Jefferson Township, 
Hammond, Kendallville, Lebanon, Nobles- 
ville, Shelbyville, South Bend, Union City, 
Washington; ‘and Westfield. 


Libraries were urged to investigate and 
act promptly so that plans may be made 
to include retirement costs in next year’s 
budget request. One of the proposed amend- 
ments stipulates that the cost of any survey 
requested after July 1, 1947, shall be paid 
for by the participating unit. 

Miss Holmes announced that Mr. Brom- 
field had requested the names of fifty libra- 
ries to which he might send gift subscrip- 
tions to the magazine Land with the fee he 
received from the association for his ad- 
dress Thursday evening. 


Trustees’ Luncheon 


Library trustees held a luncheon at 12:30 
to which librarians were invited. Governor 
Ralph F. Gates was the guest of honor. 
Mrs. Ralph I. Burris introduced the gover- 
nor, who spoke about several major needs 
of the state which were to be presented to 
the legislature and gave assurance that 
consideration would be given to library 
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needs and to the library program of legis- 
lation. 

Andrew B. Lemke of Chicago, assistant 
to the president of A.L.A., spoke on the 
“Privileges and Responsibilities of the Li- 
brary Trustee.” There will be no more 
money from foundations for libraries, he 
said, therefore we must go to the public 
for support. The trustee’s most valuable 
service to the librarian is as a cushion be- 
tween him and the community. There are 
people in every community who can help 
the library, even leave money to it; trus- 
tees have a responsibility to represent the 
library to these people and to suggest the 
library to them as a beneficiary. Trustees 
can lobby for laws. Libraries will be weak 
if they do not have the active interest and 
support of trustees. 

Evelyn Parks, trustee consultant, Mich- 
igan State Library, spoke on the duties of 
trustees. Her address is printed elsewhere 
in this issue, together with her talk on the 
Michigan demonstration of consultation 
service for trustees. 

Memories of his service as a library 
trustee in Indiana were related by Ray S. 
Donaldson, of Washington, D. C., former 
I.L.T.A. president, now executive secretary 
to Senator Homer E. Capehart. Mr. Don- 
aldson offered three convictions which he 
held growing out of his experience as a 
library trustee: (1) the need for “selling” 
libraries to the people; (2) the need for 
better salaries, and this, he said, should 
come from better liaison between the library 
and the public; and (3) the need for 
library trustees to assume their responsi- 
bilities and to work at the job. The hope 
of civilization lies in education, that is, in 
schools and libraries; and of the two, the 
library has the greater responsibility, for 
it is a storehouse, the channel through 
which opinion is molded, the instrument 
through which thought is crystallized. 

Mr. Donaldson concluded in a lighter vein 
with incidents illustrating life in Washing- 
ton and the work of an executive secretary. 
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Student Loan Fund EXPENSES 
Balance, October 7, 1945. ... $2,808.33 Cotivention: <2 2) bes oe $ 227.98 
RECEIPTS Check to savings account...... 400.00 
Interest on deposits....... 25.65 WE ees ea 81.86 
Repaid on loans and interest. . 656.02 NR oe eee 23.95 
Gift from Demco............. 25.00 Executive Board meetings..... 127.25 
I.L.A. dues (transferred by Regional and County Planning 
PEERRUUOE 5.0551. odes Sones 349.50 Committee. os ee 162.11 
=e Tor Melcher Award Committee.... 9.48 
$3,864.50 Nominating Committee ....... 2.90 
EXPENDITURES Treasurer’s bond ............ 5.00 
sagan ce’: SOE Cee $ 300.00 Mary Jo Woods, Publicity Com- 
Ruth A. Bean, postage........ 2.00 WBE oC oe ea ee 2.87 
President’s expenses ......... 153.16 
302.00 Mrs. Sears, one-third of con- 
Balance, November 2, 1946...... $3,562.50 vention receipts ............ 54.00 
Outstanding loans (7).......... $1,769.95 1946 convention expenses 
I.L.A. Financial Report (BAGRES): 5 eee ee eion 84.13 
October 26, 1945-November 1, 1946 Library Development Fund.... 385.65 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT PP AOR, OS Seo rales foe 25.00 
Balance, October 26, 1945........ $ 803.33 Public Relations Committee. ... 1.50 
Interest ......... RAE RCE eth 16.10 Membership Committee ....... 33.60 
areansterred fron -checkinig® a¢- "9 0,  ee e  s | eeere 
count, November 6, 1945...... - 400.00 $2,155.84 
ee ASSETS 
$1,219.43 Savings account ................ $1,219.43 
CHECKING ACCOUNT Checking account ................ 496.94 
RECEIPTS U. S. savings bonds............. 600.00 
Balance, October 26, 1945..... $ 727.30 Indiana Union List Committee 
Dues .............-..-055- SED, MMII shana aude voce one 200.00 
Pmrpite, F96G: Sos he a 390.00 es as 
ROMs AGAG i cc ee 72.00 $2,516.37 
Library Development Fund... 385.65 
Interest on U. S. savings bonds 15.00 
Interest on Union List Com- 
mittee bonds ...... eae 5.00 
Trustees, Regional and County 
Planning Committee ....... 6.25 
Pxpense-Tetand . 6266 hiss 3.08 
$2,652.78 
DO IT TODAY 


Public Library. 
Do it today! 





Make this a happy and successful year for yourself, other librarians, and 
all libraries by joining the Indiana Library Association. 
Mail your check for $1.50 to Margaret J. Helfrick, Treasurer, Elkhart 

















MARGUERITE H. ANDERSON AND HAZEL W. HOPPER 
A Tribute and an Introduction 


By Margaret Pierson, Indiana State Library 


Mrs. Marguerite H. Anderson has re- 
signed as head of the Indiana Division of 
the Indiana State Library to join her hus- 
band in Detroit, Michigan. On October 1, 
Mrs. Anderson accepted a position with the 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library. She was graduated from 
Indiana University and from the University 
of Illinois Library School. While working 
for her M.S. in Library Science at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, Mrs. Anderson had the good for- 
tune of studying under the distinguished 
Isadore G. Mudge. She taught library sci- 
ence at the Indiana State Teachers College 
and served as librarian of Indiana Central 
College before her appointment as reference 
librarian ang first assistant in the Indiana 
Division of the Indiana State Library in 
1933. Interrupting her work at this institu- 
tion from 1937 to 1939, Mrs. Anderson 
served as state supervisor of the W.P.A. 
Library Project. In the fall of 1939 she 
resumed her position with the Indiana Di- 
vision. Ascending to the headship of the 
Indiana Division upon the death of Esther 
U. MeNitt in 1941, Mrs. Anderson at once 
assumed the responsibility of guiding the 
division through the war years. The col- 
lecting of war materials relating to Indiana, 
the assembling of information concerning 
Indiana servicemen, and the making of 
scrapbooks on war activities were carried 
through in addition to the regular work of 
administering the largest collection of In- 


diana materials in existence. Mrs. Anderson 
was particularly noted for the excellence 
and facility with which she was able to 
answer the most difficult requests for in- 
formation, those requiring exceptional tech- 
nical skill as well as historical knowledge. 

Succeeding Mrs. Anderson as head of the 
Indiana Division is Mrs. Hazel W. Hopper. 
She attended Wittenberg College, was grad- 
uated from the University of Washington, 
Seattle, and received her B.S. in Library 
Science from the University of LIllinois. 
After teaching in the Dryden, Washington, 
high school and serving in its library, Mrs. 
Hopper became an assistant in the Columbia 
City Library. She came to the Indiana 
Division of the Indiana State Library in 
1933 as calendarer and later assumed the 
position of manuscript librarian, in which 
latter capacity she had charge of the impor- 
tant collection of Indiana manuscripts. 
Since her appointment as first assistant in 
1941 she has added to these duties the 
major responsibility for answering refer- 
ence questions on Indiana subjects, select- 
ing newspaper clippings for the Indiana 
World War II scrapbooks, as well as com- 
piling the annotated list of “Current Addi- 
tions for an Indiana Collection” published 
in the Library Occurrent. From July 1, 
1945, to January 1, 1946, she served as 
special assistant to the director of the In- 
diana State Library in the administration 
of the work of the Indiana Library Certifi- 
cation Board. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Edited by 


Bess Day, Librarian, Anderson High School 
Esther Jackson, Assistant Librarian, Arsenal Technical Schools 
June Lynch, Librarian, Bloomington High School 


A NEW CHALLENGE 
By Pascal Max Gabbert, Librarian, Crawfordsville High School 


It is with some trepidation that this 
philosophy of service is suggested to others. 
The ramifications may seem too hazardous 
to some or to others an unnecessary as- 
sumption of extra burdens. However, there 
are librarians throughout the state and 
the nation who ARE accepting these sup- 
plemental duties. 

School librarians now have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming directors of audio-visual 
aids and of coordinating this new phase of 
teaching materials. With thoroughly trained 
visual aid supervisors so limited, librarians 
are better qualified than most other teach- 
ers who might be called upon to assume the 
duties. Integral parts of our training and 
experience including administration of 
budgets, clerical assistants, and effective 
distribution of materials; intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject-matter fields; 
broad understanding of educational objec- 
tives and purposes; appreciation of the 
problems of scheduling teaching materials; 
and the development of personalities cap- 
able of being liaision personnel for diversi- 
fied faculty requests and desires. 

The time has come for important de- 
cisions to be made. Will the school librari- 
ans recognize and, for educational profit, 
capitalize upon this mode of expression as 
an important adjunct of the myriads of 
valuable opportunities the library offers 
both teachers and students? We must be 
prepared to accept the responsibility of 
scheduling and classifying purchases and 
rental teaching materials when administra- 
tors are unable to secure a properly quali- 
fied supervisor. 

What are some of the things which we 
can do in this new program? As the year 


progresses, a tentative schedule of supple- 
mentary teaching materials can be compiled 
by departments for the coming year. As 
soon as possible, this schedule should be 
submitted to a distributing center for regis- 
tration to insure obtaining specific titles 
upon the dates requested. Then the list of 
films reported available by the audio-visual 
center should be processed into individual 
reports to each teacher for subject matter 
co-ordination, previewing, planning for ef- 
fective utilization, and making decisions 
about types of follow-up activities. 

A weekly schedule should be prepared for 
publicity and to facilitate individual teacher 
cooperation in arranging exact days and 
class hours for utilization of the materials. 
An individual invitation can be mimeo- 
graphed to be placed in the school communi- 
cation system asking the teachers to reg- 
ister in the library for the schedule of the 
coming week. At this time, valuable in- 
dividual counseling and utilization guidance 
can be exchanged by informing the teacher 
about the film content, length, and grade 
level suitability. 

After the materials have been scheduled 
for the coming week, the teachers will ap- 
preciate a confirmation of the arrival of 
the materials which will serve as a re- 
minder both for previewing and actual class 
usage. 


The age level gradation, estimation of the 
technical qualities of the materials, desir- 
ability of using the film again, and a report 
on the service rendered by the operators can 
be invited by submitting an evaluation 
sheet to each teacher. This will be of value 
both in preparation of the schedule for the 
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coming year and to the supervisor of the 
mechanical equipment. 

Librarians now have an opportunity for 
service which will further implant the con- 
cept of values accruing from our library 
and laboratory facilities. Will librarians 
recognize the opportunity now presented? 
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Will administrators point with pride and 
view with admiration the assumption by 
librarians and the effective administration 
of an important function of modern 
schools? Only individual librarians can 
completely answer this new challenge to our 
profession. 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT 
By Esther Jackson, Assistant Librarian, Arsenal Technical Schools 


In our present day high schools there 
is a distinct need for a teachers’ retreat— 
a place within the school where the teachers 
may go to enjoy a bit of quiet relaxation, 
to forget temporarily the classroom and its 
problems, and to regain a firm hold on 
themselves. All forward-looking schools 
also urgently need a teachers’ reading room 
to house and make accessible the profes- 
sional books and materials that keep the 
individual teachers apace with educational 
developments. 

The librarians of Arsenal Technical 
Schools in Indianapolis were aware of the 
existence of these needs and recognized the 
fact that in satisfying them lay an oppor- 
tunity for the library to render an in- 
valuable service to the school and its teach- 
ers. 

It was determined that by weeding out 
the back issues of never-used magazines 
and by shelving some of the older maga- 
zines on the balcony, one of three small 
rooms at the back of the main library room 
could be vacated to be used as a teachers’ 
room to fulfil the dual purpose of relax- 
ation and reading. The room was thor- 
oughly cleaned, walls painted, and floor 
waxed. Abandoned school-owned furniture, 
consisting of a small davenport and two 
chairs, was reclaimed and sent to the school 
shop for repairs. Gay draperies and har- 
monizing material for slip covers for the 
furniture were purchased. A small home- 
like desk and chair and a lamp were also 
cbtained. When these changes and addi- 
tions were completed, pictures hung, and a 


few knick-knacks artistically arranged, the 
room was indeed invitingly furnished—a 
place where teachers can relax. 

The suggestion came from the teachers 
that small groups meet in the new room for 
tea after school occasionally. A committee 
chosen from the faculty was appointed to 
make plans for these informal get-to- 
gethers. In the busy lives of teachers and 
librarians, it is essential to take a little 
time now and then to get better acquainted 
and chat with friends. 

The room is also a good place for com- 
mittee meetings or departmental meetings. 
By inviting the teachers to use the room 
in these ways, the library has an excellent 
opportunity to advertise and display new 
materials that the teachers will find help- 
ful. 

To fulfil the reading requirements, the 
room contains a wide selection of profes- 
sional magazines, a professional book collec- 
tion, and several pamphlets and teaching 
aids. All these materials may be borrowed 
by the teachers in the usual mannner. 

In addition to the professional materials, 
a rental collection of approximately fifty 
books of adult fiction of interest to teachers 
was added. A questionnaire had previously 
been sent to each teacher asking for sug- 
gestions as to titles to be included in this 
rental collection. Since many of the re- 
quested books were not the type one buys © 
for a school library, it was thought advis- 
able to establish the books as a rental col- 
lection. Consequently the books were not 
processed as regular library acquisitions, 
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and two cents per day is charged for the 
use of each book. In this way the books will 
eventually pay for themselves and make 
additional purchases possible. 

After all was completed, each member of 
the faculty received a newsletter telling him 
of the existence of the new “retreat,” the 
books and materials included, and inviting 
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him to attend a “grand opening” tea to be 
held in the library during National Educa- 
tion Week. The enthusiasm and gratitude 
expressed by the faculty when introduced 
to the new room and their subsequent use 
of the room indicate that the scope of 
library service has indeed been enlarged. 


SPECIAL PROJECT PREPARED BY LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 
By Mae E. King, Librarian, Test Junior High School, Richmond 


For the past four years the pupil assist- 
ants in Test Junior High School library, 
Richmond, 
special activity aside from their routine 
duties each day. This activity is the publi- 


Indiana, have carried on a 


cation of a library newspaper called “The 
Book Parade.” Although it has become an 
annual project during Book Week, it also is 
published at other times during the year, 
especially when several new books have 
arrived. 

The assistants organize a staff consisting 
of editor-in-chief, art editor, reporters, and 
feature writers. They hold a staff meeting 
to plan the articles for their paper which 
consists mostly of original writings. They 
write short reviews of new books, editorials, 
stories, poems, plays, quizzes, puzzles, rid- 
dles, etc., all dealing with authors, books, 
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and libraries. One feature which never 
grows old and always is included is the 
hidden titles story. 

The art editor through the art depart- 
ment, plans an original picture for the 
front page. The picture, if it is for the 
Book Week issue, carries out the Book 
Week theme; otherwise it deals with some 
vhase of the library: balancing the reading 
diet, ete. 

“The Book Parade” is mimeographed in 
the school office. The staff then assemble 
the pages, staple them, and distribute free 
copies to all pupils and teachers through 
the homerooms. Fine money takes care of 
the expenses. 

The project affords an opportunity for 
creative expression on the part of pupils 
and also publicizes the library’s materials 
and activities. 


PROJECTS 


By Kenneth Sever, Librarian, Waldron School 


All of us know that Hoosier education is 
not what it should be, but we have no 
legitimate complaint if we sit by and busily 
twiddle our thumbs. Too, all of us teacher- 
librarians know very well the eager re- 
sponse of the “kids” to a wide-awake and 
well-planned program when it concerns 
good books. Hence, we are the ones who 
have it in our power to enliven and enrich 
the school by substituting constructive plan- 
ning for the thumb twiddling and by har- 


nessing the willing youth-potential which is 
at our discreet disposal. 

But, what can we do without money? 
This is the cry of those who arbitrarily 
enjoy the ever-popular twiddle-art. The 
librarian who bitterly wails this should ex- 
amine himself immediately for other sure 
signs of old age. I reiterate that the money 
question is no excuse for lack of activity 
and enthusiasm in the school library. So 
let’s talk about a project or two that we 














have found to be helpful in the hope that 
some poor shipwrecked librarian “seeing 
may take heart again.” 

As we see it, the entire student body must 
be informed and interested in any under- 
taking to fill the gaps in the library shelves. 
That is half the battle. High school people 
will respond, as you also know, if they are 
sold on a thing. Here it takes a good sales- 
man who is sold on the value of good books. 

Last year we found an interesting article 
in Wilson Library Bulletin concerning a 
Book-A-Year-Club. This “gander” decided 
to try some of the “gravy” himself and 
emerged from the “fire” with a neat three 
hundred dollars for the library. Here was 
our plan of campaign. 

First, the student body was sold on the 
project; then, we went to work. Plenty of 
advance publicity was circulated among the 
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patrons. The commerce department was 
contacted to print membership blanks. 
Awards were offered by class to the in- 
dividuals selling the most memberships. 

The community responded and at the end 
of our campaign we had 130 annual, eleven 
three-year, eight five-year, and four ten- 
year subscriptions. Three individuals pur- 
chased the so-called life memberships. 

Our only expense—a few cents for paper. 
Our results—the empty shelves filled with 
bright, new books. 

This year we are following up all annual 
memberships and have already added sev- 
eral new members. Books really are bridges, 
but it takes money to build them. We have 
found one way in which this may be done, 
and we hope that it is helpful to someone 
else. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, IS.T.A. 
Progfam of Morning Session, October 24, 1946, Shortridge High School 


Panel: Promoting Teacher Interest in the 
Library 
Panel members: Mabel Engstrom, head, 
Social Studies Dept., Michigan City High 
School; Dorothy Gray, head, Schools Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis Public Library; Thelma 
Stout, librarian, Speedway City High 
School; Mrs. Florence Schad, librarian, 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis. 
Question 1. What means can the librarian 
employ to awaken teacher interest in the 
library? (Think in terms of the faculty as 
a whole rather than individual or single 
department.) 

Faculty and department meetings; spe- 
cial effort to contact new teachers; librarian 
should be approachable; news letters to 


teachers; faculty bulletin board in office; 
faculty table in library. 
Question 2. What are the most effective 
ways of getting the teacher acquainted with 
new books and material available in the 
library? 

Displays and exhibits; personal contacts; 





book lists (annotated) and reviews; notify 
teachers of the arrival of new books; send 
book covers to classroom for bulletin boards. 
Question 3. To sustain teacher interest in 
library both the librarian and the teacher 
have responsibilities. What are the teach- 
er’s responsibilities? The librarian’s re- 
sponsibilities? 

Teacher: Know book collection in school 
library. Keep abreast of new books in sub- 
ject field. Notify librarian well ahead of 
time of class assignments. Be an enthusi- 
astic reader. Librarian: Make the library 
vital. Know courses of study and textbooks 
used. Visit classrooms. Give prompt serv- 
ice. Be an enthusiastic reader. 

Panel: Student Library Assistants 

Panel members: Bess Day, librarian, An- 
derson Senior High School; Louise Robert- 
son, librarian, Princeton Senior High 
School; Mildred Dahlberg, librarian, Mich- 
igan City High School; Nelle McCalla, pro- 
fessor of library science, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 
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Summary of the Discussion 


The purpose of the discussion was to 
give each librarian present an opportunity 
to hear what her fellow librarians are doing 
with student assistants and the problems 
which use of student help presents. Very 
few librarians or teacher-librarians have 
adequate, if any, professional help. There- 
fore, school librarians in Indiana are very 
dependent upon their student assistants. 

The panel represented libraries serving 
school populations from 500 to 2,500; the 
number of assistants ranges from 14 to 35. 

We conclude that: 


1. What we can expect from student 
assistants depends largely upon the peculiar 
situation in which we find ourselves. In 
general, we can expect them to do shelving, 
reading of shelves, routine processing of 
books, record-keeping, filing and other cleri- 
cal tasks, help in use of library tools, assist 
in reference work and of course, work at 
the charging desk. 


2. Among their most valuable contribu- 
tions is their influence as public relations 
persons for us in the class room. The work 
in turn is valuable to them in that it pro- 
vides an opportunity for them to explore a 
possible vocation, although we must not try 
to make librarians of them all. They are 
given an opportunity to learn the joy of 
working with books, and with people. The 
responsibilities given them often help to 
develop reliability as well as other desir- 
able personality traits. 

3. In selection we should consider schol- 
arship since a poor student can ill afford 
to give his time to us. The assistant should 
be aecurate, orderly, able to take criticism, 
love books, be willing to set an example of 
good library conduct and above all have the 
desire to serve unselfishly. Sophomores and 
juniors are perhaps most desirable since 
freshmen are a bit young, and seniors are 
too busy. Color and sex should not be con- 
sidered in our choice 

4. Training is best if we can arrange to 
have formal class work and_ individual 
instruction along with some actual practice. 


Some knowledge of library routines is neces- 
sary before appointment on the staff. A 
manual devised for one’s own school is 
recommended. Others suggested for refer- 
ence are: Books, Libraries, and You, by 
Jessie E. Boyd; Library Key, by Zaidee 
Brown; Handbook for Student Assistants, 
by Florence Riniker; Find It Yourself, by 
Elizabeth Scripture; Library Manual, by 
Marie Toser. 

Since the state of Indiana gives credit 
for the training of student assistants (1 cr. 
per semester if the student works 50 min. 
or more daily; 4 cr. may be earned over a 
period of 4 semesters) by all means the 
student should receive credit toward grad- 
uation, provided sufficient time and study 
can be done to merit it. Giving credit at- 
taches importance to library training. 

5. We librarians are delightfully in- 
debted to these youngsters who make it 
possible for us to carry on in an easier and 
more efficient way from day to day—not to 
mention the lift and balance that it gives 
us personally to work so closely with lively, 
gay, and alert youngsters who see us and 
our problems often more clearly than we 
see ourselves. 

OFFICERS 
Department of School Librarians 
Indiana State Teachers Association 

Central: Mary Louise Mann, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, president; Bess Day, 
Anderson High School, vice-president; Flor- 
ence Rolf, Aurora, secretary. 

North Central: Opal Book, Elkhart High 
School, president; Ruth Ostrander, John 
Adams High School, South Bend, secretary. 

Northeastern: Ethel Shroyer, North Side 
High School, Ft. Wayne, chairman; Carol 
Dawson, Auburn High School, vice-chair- 
man; Edith Chalfant, Hartford City High 
School, secretary. ; 

Northwestern: Betty Stoops,;: Crown 
Point High School, chairman; Dorothy 
Moelhman, Griffith High School, vice-chair- 
man; Bernice Beeler, Emerson High School, 
Gary, secretary. rik 

Southwestern has no organized librarians’ 
section. 
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“The Library Board’s Achilles Heel” is 
the title of an article by Rex M. Potterf, 
librarian, Public Library of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County, in the Library Journal, 
September 15, 1946. The chief weakness 
of many library boards, as Mr. Potterf 
sees it, is their restricted authority to levy 
taxes, and he contrasts their limited taxing 
powers with the liberal powers exercised 
by boards of school trustees. Granted ample 
powers of taxation, in addition to the broad 
powers of administration which they al- 
ready enjoy, library boards can support 
almost any kind of library service which 
the public needs. 

The future will probably bring new forms 
of local taxation. The public library’s 
claim to a proper share of the newly created 
revenues must be recognized, Mr. Potterf 
concludes, or it will be even more impover- 
ished than in the past. 

‘ * * * * 

The Insurance of Libraries, by Dorothea 
M. Singer, is the “first attempt to present 
a complete discussion of a library’s insur- 
ance problem.” The author is both a libra- 
rian and an insurance broker. In addition 
to general principles and procedures, the 
booklet covers special types of policies ap- 
plicable to libraries, ways of effecting sav- 
ings in placing insurance, and other infor- 
mation necessary for an intelligent han- 
dling of library insurance. There is a list 
of references at the end and an index. 
(A.L.A., $1.50) 

°° &.% 

Lounge chairs and smoking privileges 
have often been mentioned as conveniences 
which libraries should provide for their pa- 
trons. A more unusual service, however, 


has been established by the Cattell Park 
Branch of the Des Moines, Iowa, Public 
Library, which provides a high chair in 
which a young mother can leave her baby 
while selecting books. 


BRIEFS 
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A new addition to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s reference tools is the Biography 
Index, the first issue of which appeared in 
September, 1946. Biographical material in 
both books and magazines is indexed. Be- 
sides the alphabetical list of biographees, 
there is an index to professions and occupa- 
tions. The Biography Index will be pub- 
lished quarterly with a bound cumulation 
in June of each year. It is sold on the 
service basis. 

* a * * 

The Antioch Bookplate Company, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, has issued a four-page leaflet 
showing several designs for memorial book- 
plates and explaining briefly how book 
memorials may be started by libraries. The 
leaflet may be obtained free upon request. 

+. ¢. & 4 

The proceedings of the tenth annual In- 
stitute of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago, were published 
in November under the title Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Libraries (University of 
Chicago, $3.00). Particularly timely in that 
personnel problems are receiving more at- 
tention than ever before, the volume. pre- 
sents papers dealing with three areas of 
the subject: “methodology of personnel 
administration; morale and employee or- 
ganizations; and the application of modern 
personnel theory to the specific context of 
library administration.” 

* ae * * 

A 1946 supplement to the Catholic Book- 
list, 1942-1945, has been compiled by Sister 
Mary Luella and Sister Mary Peter Claver 
of the Department of Library Science, Ros- 
ary College, River Forest, Illinois, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. Books are listed under broad subject 
headings and are briefly annotated. There 
is a cumulated author and title index for 
1942-1946. The supplement may be pur- 
chased from Rosary College for 50 cents. 
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School librarians and public librarians, 
seeking picture material to supplement their 
visual resources, will find a selective aid to 
visual materials in the October, 1946, issue 
of Subscription Books Bulletin (A.L.A., 50 
cents). Devoted to the library’s picture col- 
lection, this special issue stresses flat pic- 
tures and charts, available to some degree 
even to the smallest schools and libraries. 

* * * & 

Twenty-six specific chart, poster, and 
picture series are evaluated and an up-to- 
date list of fifty-three other sources offer- 
ing worthwhile material is supplied. Among 
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them are many travel agencies and indus- 
trial firms which prepare free or inexpen- 
sive posters and charts for advertising pur- 
poses. 


ek et 


The State Library has been cooperating 
with the State Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs in mailing the latter’s monthly bul- 
letin, Indiana Veterans’ Review, to all pub- 
lic libraries in the state so that librarians 
can supply information to veterans con- 
cerning government regulations affecting 
them, training programs, etc. 


CHORAL MUSIC FOR CHURCH CHOIRS 


A number of new titles were added re- 
cently to the circulating collection of choral 
music in the Indiana State Library. These 
new purchases were recommended in part 
by the Choir Directors Association of In- 
dianapolis as being especially suitable for 
small church choirs. 

Perhaps the choir director in your town 
does not know that you, as librarian, may 
borrow choral music for him from the State 
Library. He would appreciate your offer to 
supplement the music collection in his 
church by a loan from the State Library. 
If you have previously secured music for 
him from the State Library, he will be glad 
to know that additional titles are now avail- 
able. A list of them follows: 

All Creatures of Our God and King 

(Chapman) 

All Hail the 

(Williams) 

Awake, Thou That Sleepest (Maker) 

Break Forth into Joy (Simper) 

Christ Has Gone on High Today (Gaul) 

Give Mea Perfect Heart, O Lord (Wooler) 

Go to Dark Gethsemane (Noble) 

Incline Thine Ear (Himmel) 


Power of Jesus’ Name 


Jesu, Word of God Incarnate (Mozart) 

Jesus, Friend of Sinners (Grieg) 

Laudamus Te (Mueller) 

Lift up Your Heads (Hopkins) 

The Lord Hath Heard Me (Arensky) 

O Jesus, Grant Me Hope and Comfort 

(Franck) 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought (Ambrose) 
Praise Ye the Name of the Lord (Nikol- 
sky) 

A Prayer for the New Year (Schultz) 

Rejoice Greatly (Woodward) 

Soul, Be Still (Franck) 

Sweet Is Thy Mercy, Lord (Barnby) 

The State Library has approximately 
twenty-four copies of each title. In order 
to secure the widest use of the collection, 
the policy is to lend not more than forty- 
eight items at a time to one borrower. Thus 
it is possible to borrow twenty-four copies 
each of two different titles or twelve copies 
of four titles or eight copies of six titles. 
The lending period is sixty days. The bor. 
rower is asked to pay postage both ways. 

Requests should be addressed to the Loan 
Division, Indiana State Library, Indianap- 
olis 4, Indiana. 

















INDIANA DOCUMENTS RECEIVED AT THE STATE LIBRARY 
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Items starred (*) 
at the office of issue. 


ACCOUNTS, STATE BOARD OF. 


The Examiner, v.5, nos, 8-10, August-Octo- 


ber, 1946. Mimeographed. 
Statistical department. *Statistical report, 
1944/45. 62p. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
General orders, nos. 2-3, 5-6, 9, May 1, 


July 1, November 1-2, December 13, 
nos. 1-2, April 1, 22, 1946. 

AERONAUTICS COMMISSION. 

Directory of Indiana airports, June 1, July 
1, 1946. Mimeographed. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES COMMISSION. 
Annual report, 1944/45. p.316-331, 
printed from 1945 Year book. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Reports and opinions, nos. 77-81, 83-91, Au- 
gust 2-October 1, 1946. Mimeographed. 

AUDITOR. 

Motor vehicle fuel division. 
list of lieensed distributors as 
1946. 1p.” Mimeographed. 

CIVIL AIR PATROL, INDIANA WING. 


1945; 


Re- 


Supplemental 
of July 31, 


Sky patrol, v.5, nos. 7-9, July-September, 
1946. Mimeographed. 

CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Outdoor Indiana, v.13, nos. 6-7, August. 
September-October, 1946. 
Fish and game, Division of. Indiana Pitt- 


man-Robertson wildlife research report, v.7, 
nos. 1, 2, April, July, 1946. Mimeographed. 
Geology, Division of. Oil and gas drilling 
report, May, July, 1946. Mimeographed. 

Water resources, Division of. Water levels 
in Indiana, a preliminary report of the 
ground water levels of the state based on 
records of twenty-six observation wells for 


which long time records are available. Pre- 
pared by the Division in cooperation with 
United States Geological survey. September, 
1946. 66p. 2 maps, 13 charts. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

FIRE MARSHAL. 
Indiana state fire marshal news, January, 


March, June, July, August-September, 1946. 
HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF, 

Monthly bulletin, v.49, 

September, 1946. 

The Waterspout, issued in coopera- 

tion with Indiana section, American water- 


nos. 8-9, August- 


works association, v.6, no.2, September, 
1946. 20p. * Mimeographed. 
Sanitary engineering, Bureau of. Sewage 


are distributed by the State Library. 


Items not starred are often available 


Offices are located in Indianapolis unless otherwise indicated. 


gas, a publication for 
plant operators, v.9, 
25p. Mimeographed. 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 
Highway highlights. lp. Mimeographed. 
1946 Indiana official highway map. 31%x22 
in. Secale: 10 mi. = 1 in. 
HISTORICAL BUREAU. 
Annual report, 1945/46. 
A brief history 


sewage 
no.2, 


treatment 
Summer, 1946. 


16p. 


of Indiana, by Donald F. 


Carmony and Howard H. Peckham. 1946. 
35p. 
Hoosier folklore, v.5, nos.2-3, June, 1946, 


September, 1946. 
Indiana historical leaflets, no.2. 
in Indiana. p.5-8. 
Indiana historical leaflets, no.5. Good times 
of young pioneers [compiled by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt and illustrated by Clotilde 
Funk] p.17-20. 
Indiana history bulletin, v.23, nos.7-9, July- 
September, 1946. 
See Indiana [Pictorial map] 17x22 in 
Two old views of the Fair. [4p.] 
The undying past and other addresses, by 
Christopher Bush Coleman, Published as a 
memorial by the State library and historical 
board and the Indiana _ historical 
1946. 169p. $1.00. 

INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
62nd annual meeting. Indiana state tcach- 
ers college, Terre Haute, Indiana, October 
17-19, 1946. [Program] [10p.] Secretary, 
Winona H. Welch, Greencastle, Indiana. 


The French 


Embree 


society. 


INDIANA Boys’ SCHOOL, Plainfield. 
Indiana boys’ school herald, v.46, nos.30-34, 
35-39, August-September, 1946. 

INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Hoosier horticulture, v.28, nos.8-9, August, 
September-October, 1946. 
INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CHILDREN’S 


Home, Knightstown. 

The Home journal, v.58, nos.7-8 (in 1), 9-11, 
July-August, September 12, 26, October 10, 
1946. 

INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 
Laura Greely study courses, Indianapolis, 
October 30-31, 1946. Folder. 6p. 
Preliminary program, 56th annual meeting 
and twelfth annual Laura Greely study 
courses. October 30-November 2, 1946, In- 
dianapolis. [Sp.] 
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INDIANA STATE FarM, Putnamville. 
Hill top-ic, August-October, 1946. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM, Rockville. 
*34th annual report, 1944/45. 29p. 
The Hoosier res-cuer, v.22, nos,2-3, August- 
September, 1946. 

INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
The Hoosier, September, 1946. 16p. 

MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF.~- 
Annual report, 1944/45. p.158-177. Re- 
printed from 1945 Year book. 
Fatalities, January and February, 1946. 
6p. Mimeographed. 

PROBATION DIVISION. 
Annual report, 1945. 63p. 
Indiana probation handbook. 1946. 6l1p. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF, 
Bulletin, no.155 (First reprint) Functions 
of a high school guidance program. 1946. 
23p. 
Bulletin, no.157 (1st reprint) Patterns for 
enriching high school guidance programs. 
[1946] 107p. 
Bulletin, no.179. Course of study in mathe- 
matics for junior high school. 1945, 47p. 
Bulletin, no.183. A social studies program 
for Indiana. 1946. 33p. Mimeographed. 
Educational leaflet, no.6, January, 1946. 
Mother on the school board and balance in 
educational administration. 4p. 
Educational leaflet, no.8, August, 1946. Re- 
cent American voices of the past speak to 
this generation of todsy.  [7p.] Mimeo- 
graphed. 
Educational leaflet, no.11, September, 1946. 
American citizenship training through 
pupil-participation in school government. 
4p. 
Research bulletin, no.7, Reprint, December, 
1944. Indiana teachers look at their read- 
ing problems. 126p. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Motor vehicle department. Motor carrier 
law .. . Chapter 287, Acts 1935, p.1412, 
as amended and Rules and regulations of 
Motor vehicle department. April, 1946. 72p. 

PUBLIC WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF, 
Public welfare in Indiana, v.56, nos.7-10, 
July-October, 1946, 
The welfare act of 1936 as amended in- 
cluding acts of 1945, compiled and edited 
by the Department. 7S8p. 

SECURITIES COMMISSION, 
Indiana blue sky news, July-August, Sep- 
tember, 1946. Mimeographed. 

STATE LIBRARY. 
*Focus on business and industry, published 
in cooperation with the Public relations 
committee of the Indiana library associa- 
tion, v.1, nos.6-7, September-October, 1946, 
Mimeographed. 


*Library occurrent, v.15, no.7, September, 
1946. p.521-552. 

SUPREME, COURT. 
Rules of the Supreme court of Indiana, 1943 
revision. Effective September 6, 1943, rule 
2-4 adopted April 15, 1946, rule 2-40, 
adopted May 29, 1945. 27p. 

UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, DeE- 
PARTMENT OF. 
General orders, 1946-47, nos.2-3, September, 
October, 1946, 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Indiana veterans’ review, v.1, no.1, 3, 4, 
April, July, August, 1946. 4p. 
STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 
Bulletin, v.21, no.3, March, 1946 (Publica- 
tion 63) Catalog number and _ announce- 
ments, 1946/47. 1838p. 
Bulletin, v.21, no.14, June, 1946 (Publica- 
tion 69) 1946/47. Schedule of classes. 15p. 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
The Teachers college journal, v.17, no.6; 
v.18, no.1, July, October, 1946. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, 
Indiana university, Butler university bulle- 
tin, v.2, no.2, August, 1946. Afternoon and 
evening classes, Indianapolis. 56p. 
News-letter, v.33, no.9, September, 1945. 
Preparing veterans for today’s opportunities, 
19p. 
Business, School of. Business research, Bu- 
reau of. Indiana business review, v.21, nos. 
8-10, August-October, 1946. 
Dentistry, School of. Indianapolis. Alumni 
bulletin, v.7, no.8, July, 1946. 4p. 
Education, School of. Bulletin, v.22, no.3, 
May, 1946, Analytic study of the student 
personnel of the school of education, Indiana 
University, 1931-1942, by Henry Lester 
Smith and Oscar P. Rausch, 31p. 
Pape PENS ET Bulletin, v.22, no.4, July, 1946. 
School building planning and related prob- 
lems. Proceedings. 83p. 
Extension division. Adult education series, 
v.1, no.1l, September, 1946. Southeastern 
center, classes begin September 23, 1946, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 16p. 
RS TS Bulletin, v.31, no.6, June, 1946, 
Indiana university, South Bend-Mishawaka 
center. 1946/47 first semester. 28p. 
Pee ce oes Bulletin, v.31, no.7, July, 1946. 
Indiana university classes in the Calumet 
region start September 23, 1946. 28p. 
i Bulletin, v.31, no.8, August, 
1946. Fort Wayne center study programs 
for 1946-47. 36p. On cover: Higher train- 
ing for peace. 
cil alae as Fort Wayne. Education a 
post war necessity. Classes, day and eve- 
ning, begin Monday, September 235, 1946. 
Folder. 6p. : 
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_.----.----. Audio-visual aids, Bureau of. 
News, v.7, no,1, October, 1946. 3p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

History, Department of. Indiana magazine 
of history, v.42, no.38, September, 1946. 
p.207-308. 

Medical center. Indianapolis. Quarterly 
bulletin, v.8, no.3, July, 1946. p.51-71. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY, Lafayette. 


Bulletin, v.46, no.4, April, 1946. Catalogue, 
1945/46. Announcements for 1946/47. 319p. 
4th Purdue industrial recreation and music 
institute, October 24-27, 1946. 4p. 

PMO -xotes. _Purdue musical organizations. 
July-September, 1946. Mimeographed. 
Program of the annual Agricultural confer- 
ence, January 11-13, 1944. 21p. 

Program of the annual Agricultural confer- 
ence, January 9-11, 1945. 21p. 

13th annual Indiana fire school, September 
24-26, 1946. Conducted by the Indiana fire 
service training schools and cooperating 
agencies. [Program] Folder. 
Agricultural experiment station. Bulletin, 
no.510. Hybrid popcorn in Indiana. 1946. 
18p. 

PERS Daa Bulletin, no.511, May, 1946. 
Performance of corn hybrids in Indiana, 
1937-1944) .53p. . 

_-_-__.-i.-_ Bulletin, no.512, June, 1946. 
Protein and vitamin supplements in broiler 
finishing rations. 27p. 

a Pai S4 Sth OOO A. Bulletin, no.513, 1946. Im- 
proved golden cross bantam and Purgold 
sweet corn. 4p. 

eA RREe Wire Re Bulletin, no.514, May, 1946. 
Benton and Clinton, new disease resistant 
oats. 10p. 

Se ee a Bulletin, no.515, 1946. Ad- 
justments in farm organization needed to 
conserve soil resources in south-central In- 
diana, 39p. 

iol ket Sy Serhan a Bulletin, no.516. Grade yields 
and overrun from Indiana hardwood saw- 
logs. 59p. 

Is ES apoE Et Bulletin, no.517, June, 1946. 
Starting and growing rations for turkeys. 
32p. 

See ape eR | ae Agricultural — statistics, De- 
partment of. June 1, 1946, pig survey. 2p. 
Re UGE E RG ee SEI NET Indiana crops 
and livestock, nos.251-253, August-October, 
1946. 


Agricultural extension, Department of. Ex- 
tension bulletin, no.238 (4th rev.) Helps for 
the home garden. 1946. 18p. 


pe} SA EAS I Extension bulletin, no.308. 
Freezing farm foods. 1946. 24p. 


sessing hon Extension bulletin,  no.313. 
Quality chicks and the chick buyer. 1946. 
34p. 

CR Sees eee ae Extension bulletin,  no.320. 
Ornamental evergreens, their planting and 
care. 1946. 19p. 


Pelee 2p et Sins Extension bulletin,  no.322. 
Indiana peach production. 1946. 22p. 


ee oe dc Extension bulletin, no. 324. 
Ornamental shrubs, their planting and care. 
1946. 19p. 


ENE ae Oe ES Extension bulletin, no.325. 
Farming opportunities in the midwest. 1946. 
12p. 

este iss in ea elcid Leaflet, no.186 (Reprint, re- 
vised) How to produce clean milk. 1945. 
Folder. [8p.] 

PIRES Rpt Oe Leaflet, no.233 2nd_sirev.) 
Soil conservation districts in Indiana. 1946. 
Folder (6p.) 

PR. SSE nthe Leaflet, no.244 (Rep.) Your 
key to good pastures. 1945. Folder. [6p.] 
eRe tae pare Leaflet, no.265. Cannibalism, 
egg eating, feather picking in poultry. 
1946. 8p. 


ae oe woeeaees Leaflet, no.268. Efficiency 
dairy program. 1946. Folder. 12p. 

ii ame eta as te Leaflet, no.271. Varieties of 
fruit for Indiana. 1945. Folder. [6p.] 
PRS aeess\ Detar vie Leaflet, no.272. Quick breads 
[by] Lois Oberhelman. 1945. 12p. 

ARAL NSAID ON Mh Leaflet, no.275. Working cap- 
ital needed to farm in central Indiana. 
1946. Folder. 12p. 

Civil engineering, School of. Sanitary en- 
gineering news, issued by School of civil 
engineering and Engineering extension de- 
partment, v.38, no.8, August, 1946. 2p. 
Mimeographed. 

Public safety institute. Indiana fire service 
bulletin, published by the Public safety in- 
stitute, Purdue university: 13th annual In- 
diana fire school, September 24-26. 5p.; 
Fire school extra, September issue. 6p. 
Mimeographed. 











NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Prepared by the Extension Division of the Indiana State Library 


The Batesville library has been moved to 
a larger room. Greater interest has been 
shown in the development of library serv- 
ice with an increase in the tax rate for the 
last two years. Mrs. Hazel M. Andres, the 
librarian, has been instrumental in getting 
people interested in giving memorial books 
and in this way some valuable up-to-date 
reference books are now available to pa- 
trons. 


Edith L. Burton, formerly a school prin- 
cipal and an attorney, is now head librarian 
of the Bicknell Public Library. .. . Mrs. 
Ruth E. Johnston, recently on the profes- 
sional staff of the Indiana State Library 
has been appointed assistant librarian in 
the Indiana University Law Library at 
Bloomington. 


Mrs. Mary Dykhuizen has been appointed 
librarian at Brookston to succeed Mrs. R. 
G. Mathews... . Grayce Kohr Harding has 
succeeded Mrs. Alberta Berg at the Butler 
Public Library. 


Ina B. Shaw is the librarian at the new- 
ly-established Canterbury College, formerly 
Indiana Central College, at Danville. Miss 
Shaw has been head librarian at Poncha- 
toula High School, Ponchatoula, Louisiana, 
and had experience in the circulation 
library at Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana. She received her B. S. degree 
from Central Normal at Danville and a 
library science degree from Louisiana State 
University. 

Decatur library has: a new librarian 
Esther Eickenberger.... 1 Mrs. Jack Carter 
has succeeded Ruth Dawson at Flora and 
Hazel Bennett has succeeded Henrietta Ber- 
lingmier at Farmersburg. 


New members‘ of the Fort Wayne-Allen 
County library staff are: Wanda Tilden 
a graduate of Lombard College with library 
training at Western Reserve, and previous- 
ly employed at the Wichita, Kansas, Public 


Library; Mildred Guthrie, a native of 
Maysville, Kentucky, a graduate of Centre 
College and the University of North Caro- 
lina Library School, and former librarian 
at the Cherry Point Marine Base. 


Mrs. Lucile N. Wright, who has _ suc- 
ceded Ruth Fedde as Franklin public li- 
brarian, is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and has had experience in the 
Indianapolis Public Library and in libraries 
in Michigan and Illinois. Miss Fedde re- 
signed to take charge of the Indianapolis 
Methodist Hospital library. 


Mary Radmacher of Monmouth, Illinois, 
who worked for several years in the Warren 
County library in Monmouth and in the 
University of Illinois, where she received 
a degree in library science in 1946, has 
been employed to fill a long-standing va- 
cancy in the reference department of the 
Gary Public Library. Mrs. Lucille Ryan 
has been appointed librarian of the East 
Gary branch to succeed Vera Bell Williams, 
who has been transferred to work on the 
trailer units. 


The first member of the Gary Public 
Library staff to retire under the state public 
cmployes retirement program is Mabel 
Tinkham, formerly head of cataloging and 
reference and recently in charge of local 
history work. Her retirement came on 
October 1, 1946, after more than thirty-five 
years of service. Miss Tinkham provided 
an important reference tool for the Gary 
Public Library in the development of the 
local history collection. A notable project 
was the securing of manuscript histories of 
clubs and organizations prepared by a 
member of each organization. During the 
war years Miss Tinkham built up a tre- 
mendous file of clippings on Gary’s contri- 
bution to the war effort. A large portion 
of this file consists of individual write-ups 
of the men and women who joined the 
armed forces. 
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Edith Hogue, who is the librarian at 
Hagerstown, began work on her -.A.B.L.S. 
degree last summer at the University of 
Michigan Library School. 

James A. Howard, librarian, reports that 
Hammond Public Library for the first time 
in its history has more than three profes- 
sionally trained librarians on its staff. 
With the addition of Mrs. Charles E. Cole- 
man to the circulation department it now 
has five professional librarians. Mrs. Cole- 
man, a Peabody graduate, was for the last 
three years head of the circulation depart- 
ment in the Canton, Ohio, Public Library. 
Marjorie Sohl, who has been an assistant 
in the circulation department for the past 
seven years, received her Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science degree from the University 
of Illinois Library School last June. Miss 
Virginia Dana; formerly head of the cir- 
culation department in Hammond, is now 
assistant in the Knox College Library, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

Mrs. Elizabéth Robinson has joined the 
staff of the Indianapolis Public Library as 
junior assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment. She is a graduate of West Virginia 
University, 1940, and received her M.A. 
there in 1941. She has done newspaper re- 
porting on West Virginia papers, the 
Baltimore Evening Sun and the Miami 
Daily Star. 


Katie T. Haskins has been appointed 
senior assistant at the Carver Branch. Vir- 
ginia Bunch of the Extension Division has 
resigned for employment in the Link Belt 
Company; Gertrude Mitchell has resigned 
to be an assistant at the Indiana University 
Library; and Mrs. Margery Jester of the 
Teachers Special Branch is now at the Eli 
Lilly library. Rose Myers and Elizabeth 
Fowler also have resigned. 
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At the Lebanon Public Library Mrs. 
Willam Shepperd has been acting librarian 
since the resignation of Mrs. R. C. N. Cook. 
.. . Daniel Williams of the Muncie Public 
Library reports the resignation of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Middleton, who for ten years was 
head of the Children’s Department and for 
three years in the Catalogue Department; 
and the appointment of Patricia Thomas as 
assistant in the Adult Department. Evelyn 
Sharp has resumed her work as children’s 
librarian following a leave of absence to 
complete her work toward a library science 
degree, which she received in June from 
the University of Illinois Library School. 


Margaret Dixon, librarian of the Madi- 
son-Jefferson County library reports that 
library routine work has been streamlined 
by the installation and use of a new auto- 
matic charging machine. Miss Dixon re- 
ports also that the library station at Du- 
pont has been reestablished. 


Sylvia Arbogast has succeeded Ruth 
Alice Harvey, resigned, as librarian of the 
Portland Public Library. Miss Arbogast 
studied library science at Western Reserve 
University this summer. . .. Mrs. Etta 
Hemphill, for several years an assistant in 
the Rensselaer library, has been appointed 
acting librarian to succeed Ida Milliken, 
who has resigned. 


When the “Teen Terminal” youth center 
disbanded, the money on hand was given to 
the South Whitley Public Library for the 
purchase of new books. 


Janet L. Schepeck has been appointed 
acting librarian in the Whiting Public Li- 
krary to fill the vacancy left by Margaret 
Smith, who has accepted a position at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. 








NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Ada Luella Stubbs Bernhardt, who retired a year ago as librarian 
of the Morrisson-Reeves library at Richmond after forty-two years of service, 
died on September 18, 1946. She was the second librarian of the institution. 
Mrs. Bernhardt was prominent in social and club life of Richmond, in county 
and state affairs and personally acquainted with early library leaders. 


Annette L. Clark, head librarian from 1905 to 1944 of the New Albany 
Public Library, died on October 28, 1946. Miss Clark was active in state 
as well as many local activities. In 1919 she was president of the Indiana 
Library Association. 


Mrs. Cora Van Gilder, for twenty-five years librarian of the Mentone 
Public Library, died in September, 1946. 


Mrs. Alice Weeks, librarian at the Eckhart Public Library at Auburn 
for twenty-three years before her retirement in 1944, died on October 26, 
1946. 














